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Some reasons for the belief that architectural competitions will 





continue to be held. 


Need for improved plan of competition acceptable to and in 
interest of both the public and the profession. 
Necessity of loyalty among architects. 


Comparison of modern architecture with that of the past. 


[LLUSTRATIONS: 
Ferry Terminal, Stapleton, Staten Island, New York, N. Y. (3 pages) 
Fire Engine House at 232 W. 63d St., New York, N. Y. (2 pages) 
Building for Daggett & Ramsdell, 314 W. 14th St., New York, 

| | eo (3 pages ). 


1 | Additional: 
Court and Stairway of a house at Nuremberg, Bavaria. 


Francis I. Stairway, Chateau de Chambord, near Blois, I’rance 
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ROMAN STONE 


A manufactured but NOT an IMITATION STONE. 
Each stone being finished and tooled after casting gives 
the material the exact appearance of natural stone. See 
full page Ad. in this paper of July 2oth. 

The STANDARD BUILDING CONSTRUCTION CO. 

828 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Established 1830 


THE ROBERT C. FISHER COMPANY, 
Successors to FISHER & BIRD 


MARBLE, MOSAICS and TILING 


139th-140th Sts.—Locust Ave. and East River, New York 











than any other cement. 





SALES OFFICES; 


NEW YORK, St. James Building 
PHILADELPHIA, Arcade Building 


Look for Trade-Mark 


on every bag. 


NEW ARCHITECTURAL POSSIBILITIES 


are opened up by the use of concrete: It permits of a wider range of design and construction than any other building 
material. It meets every architectural requirement, from a modest cottage to the tallest skyscraper. 


The best concrete is made with 


EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT. 


It is 10% finer than any other cement—every ounce uniform. Every particle of it has adhesive 
powers—no inert or neutral matter in it. The same amount of cement binds more sand, making an 
equally strong concrete, or mixed with the Same amount of sand, makes a far stromger concrete 


BOSTON, Post Office Building 
PITTSBURGH, Machesney Building 


eases eat Write for facts and samples. 
a 

a Edieon. 

NEWARK, Union Building 

SAVANNAH, National Bank Building 








PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 
Willard L. Candee, 
H. Durant Cheever, f orem : : 
Geo T Manson.Gen'l Supt. W.H. Hodgins, Sec’y. 
W. C. Candee, Asst. Sec’y. 


OKONITE : : : 
oKone =p Electric Light Wires 
Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE, 
and EASILY ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and 


Sole Manufacturers 


THE OKONITE CoO., Ltd. 


253 Broadway, New York 
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PATENT OFFICE 















Simple 
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See our adver tise- 
ment in next week’s issue. 


Expanded Metal and Corrugated Bar Co. 


FRISCO BLDG ST. LOUIS 
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PATENTED 


Sanitas Easton Closet 
and 


Sanitas Flush Valve 


Some Modern Features are: 
The application of a scien- 
tific principle which al- 
ways ensures a deep water 
seal and a maximum area 
of water in the Bowl. 


A Large Raised Local Vent 
made integral with the 
closet. 


A Seat and Hinge with no 
metal exposed. 


A Closet that is 
Practical-Modern-Efficient. 


SANITAS MFG. CO. 


Makers 


Now located in their New Showroom 


52-54 Union Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











The “Modern” Boiler 


— Improved — 


For Steam or Hot Water 





The “‘Modern”’ is an improved boiler 
added to the ‘‘Pierce’’ line. 


The improved rounded firepot, com- 
pletely covering the fire chamber, the 
economical fire travel, the improved 
water section, the large water ways, the 
simplicity of construction, the large 
roomy base with rocking and dumping 
grate makes the ‘‘Modern”’ the most 
desirable boiler for residence heating. 


Blue Book describing this new 
boiler will be sent on request. 


Pierce Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 10, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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PEERLESS 
RUBBER TILING 


CUSHION BACK ” 


The Most Durable and Economical 
Floor Covering Made 








BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS EFFECTIVE COLORINGS 


Noiseless, Waterproof and Non-absorbent 








@ Peerless Rubber Tiling is made in large continuous sheets, 
and is impregnable to dirt and moisture. 


@ It is sanitary, beautiful and a durable rubber floor covering. 
@ Beware of cheap substitutions and imitations purporting to be 


sheet rubber tiling. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 








MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


The Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Company 


16 Warren Street and 88 Chambers Street 


NEW YORK 
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RICHARDSON 0 DOORS 


‘Make each room a separate building’’ 
£ 
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OLD COPPER ENTRANCE, COLUMBIA SAVINGS BANK 
Shand and La Faye, Architects, Columbia, S. C 


We work to Architects’ details in Copper or Bronze Covered wood wo:k for Entrances for All Classes of 


Buildings. Working details will be submitted from sketches or elevations. 


Richardson Standard Doors are recommended by the National Board of Underwriters for Corridor and Com- 
municating Doors for Office Buildings, Theatres and Buildings of like nature. 


REPRESENTATIVE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Thorp Fire Proof Door Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Deaconesses’ Hospital, Boston. 

St. Alphonsus Seminary, Esopus, N. Y. 
House of the Good Shepherd, Boston. 
Wellington School, Cambridge, Mass 
City Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Douglas Hospital, Brockton, Mass. 

St. Barnabas Hospital, Portland, Me. 








Sanitary Floor 


is as essential to the equipment of a modern 
building as is the most perfect system of 
heat, light and ventilation. 


@ Architects have studied the problem of 
sanitary floors, and studied in vain until the 
introduction of **Puritan. 


@ It is dependable, non-slippery, free from 
fibrous and vegetable matter, incombustible, 
agreeable to the tread, and practically inde- 
structible under any traffic to which it may 
be subjected. 


Puritan Sanitary Floor is laid in the 





Salvation Army’s ‘‘People’s Palace,” Boston. 


Warren Brothers Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


>» 


Channing Home, Brookline, Mass. 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
High School, Malden, Mass. 

Soldiers’ Home Hospital, Boston. 
Butler Hospital, Providence, R. I. 
Harvard Medical School, Boston. 
Wentworth Hospital, Dover, N.H. : 
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EDISON GATES, BOSTON, MASS 
Winslow & Bigelow, Architects 


iGrFIC) 
THE GORHAM CO ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
WORKS AT PROVIDENCE,R.1. 














THE CUTLER 
MAILING SYSTEM 


THE NEW CHUTE AT A NEW PRICE. 


INCREASED AND IMPROVED 
FACILITIES AND SIMPLIFIED 
DESIGN ENABLE US TO PRO- 
DUCE THE MODEL F CHUTE 
AT A SUBSTANTIAL REDUC- 
TION IN COST. 

WHILE MODEL C REMAINS 
THE BEST MAIL CHUTE THAT 
CAN BE MADE, THE NEW 
CHUTE IS NEAT IN APPEAR- 
ANCE, AND SIMPLE AND SATIS- 
FACTORY IN OPERATION, 

FULL INFORMATION AND 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION 
mooerr 1O THE SOLE MAKERS. 


Infringers are being prosecuted, 


| ROC CUTLER MFG. CO. 











ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 











— 
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E make a specialty of the design and con- 
struction of steel tanks for fire protection 


and general service. Our elevated tanks 
give a positive direct supply of water under pres- 
sure which is independent of the operation of any 
machinery to maintain the pressure until the 
tank is entirely empty. 


The structure illustrated is built entirely of 
steel, including the ornamental features. Erected 
at Roslyn, L. I., on the estate of Mr. Benjamin 
Stern. Capacity 50,000 gallons, height 84 feet. 
Schickel & Ditmars, Architects. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE AND 
IRON WORKS 


105th and Throop Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
ARE THE FINEST AND BEST GOODS OF THEIR KIND 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Architects’ 


and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home and office use. 
AT DEALERS’ ENERALLY 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, Looe 271 Ninth St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


HIGGINS’; 








RENAISSANCE 
DOORWAYS 


RED CLOTH, GILT TOPS. Plates (104), 
each 10 x 14 inches. Price, $7.50 
2 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
231-241 West 39th Street NEW YORK 
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Il * lerra Cotta Co. 
@ CHICAGO 


manufactures the 


Highest Grades of 

4) ARCHITECTURAL 

TERRA COTTA 
ENAMELED 


WORK 
A SPECIALTY 












































Water Regulators 


In general use in U.S. and other countries 
Especially adapted for use in tank 


WELD Hot 


and heaters for 
Hospitals, Hotels, Colleges and 
Public Buildings. 

They maintain a constant sup- 
ply of hot water and prevent strain 
upon pipes and packings. 

SIMPLICITY OF ACTION and 
adjustment, and ABSOLUTE AC- 
CURACY are the strong points. 

It operates any size of valve 
with from 1 to 500 lbs. pressure. 


Write for full description, prices, 
discounts, etc. 


GEO. A. WELD CO., 79 Milk St,, BOSTON, MASS. 


























THE COST OF GRANITE. 


We will give you preliminary esti- 
mates on your building to enable 
you to satisfy your client by de- 
signing within the cost limit. 


WOODBURY GRANITE COMPANY, 
Hardwick, Vermont. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburg. 





























BOSTON 
COPPER BOILERS 


| y THE FIRST PLACE, MR. ARCHITECT, you want to know 
that the Boiler you specify is right, right for yourself and 
right for your client. 


BOSTON COPPER BOILERS 


Are right in every detail, 
made. 
stand any pressure up to 600 pounds, all sizes to order. 

They have been placed in the leading buildings of the country 
by some of the best known architects; 
give you prices. 
— and price list, whether you are ready to specify now or 
ater. 


DAHLQUIST MFG. CO., Coppersmiths and Metal Workers 


and guaranteed to be the best 
We make four grades of tank and pressure boilers to 


let us send you list and 
You will be interested in our illustrated boiler 





40 WEST 3d STREET, SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
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/ J-M Asbestos Roofing Is Not Affected 
| by Acids, Chemical Fumes, Etc. 


This is the only Roofing that acids, chemical fumes, and gases will not affect, because it 
is the only Roofing made of an indestructible material—asbestos. Jt will not rot, rust, 
melt or crack. 


IS A SURE PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE 


FROM BURNING SPARKS, EMBERS, ETC. 


Iron, tin, and most prepared roofings need painting every year or two and are really 
never paid for. The first cost of J-M Assestos Roorinc is the only cost, because, being 
made of Asbestos, it 


REQUIRES NO COATING OR PAINTING 


Therefore, it is the “cheapest-per-year” Roofing on the market. Figure it out yourself 
on the basis of 100 square feet—for a period of ten years. 
J-M Asbestos Ordinary 








Roofing Roofing 
First cost (at list price)........... $5.00 $3.00 
Cost of coating 10 vears.. . 0.00 3.75 (every two years at 75 cents per 
Deterioration and depreciation ‘dur- square) 
a 2 Nb soacdacioesenss 0.00 3.00 (10 per cent. per year) 
SI a ie ek ats eid $5.00 $9.75 
rhe ordinary roofing actually costs $4.75 (go%) per square more than J-M Asprstos RooriNnG at the 


end of ten years. 


Write Nearest Branch for Samples and Catalog. 


H. W. JoHNs-MANVILLE Co. 





New York Philadelphia Buffalo Kansas City Seattle 
Milwaukee St. Louis Detroit Minneapolis Dallas 
Chicago Pittsburg Baltimore San Francisco Toronto 
Boston Cleveland New Orleans Los Angeles London 








Highest Tensile 
Value at 


Lowest Cost 


Medusa wietemmvet Compound 
MAKES ALL CONCRETE IMPERVIOUS TO WATER 


It is not a wash or experiment. Gives permanent results and will 
not affect the strength of concrete. Beware of imitations and adul- 
terations that are sold for less than it costs to manufacture MEDUSA 








American Concrete 
Reinforcing 


Spiral Columns. The most important reinforcing im- 

rovement made in the last twenty-five years. 

They obtain three times the amount of compressive 

strength from the concrete. Are shipped ready to 

go in the forms—at low cost. We are the Pioneer 
makers of these time and money savers. 


High Tensile Woven Wire Fabric gives twice the 
amount of tensile strength; ideal distribution of 
the metal in the concrete; absolute assurance of 

roper spacing; Monolithic Bond at 20 per cent. 
ess cost for installation. 


Our Engineering Departntent will co-operate with you 
on plans and send tables, samples and all Concrete 
data on request. 


Picture of Water-proofed concrete swimming pool. Olympic Club 
Bldg., San Francisco, California. Thompson-Starrett Co., 
General! Contractors 


aust tak baueas American System of Reinforcing 


SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Sandusky © 189 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
Send for free sample of true Portland White Cement 
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THE UNIQUE 


WATER <a 


CLOSET Cates 


does away with the dirt catching and germ-breeding box 
tanks; never leaks and USES ABOUT HALF AS MUCH 
WATER as the old style closets. 


The tank can be placed 
close up to the wall or be- 
hind it. 





Architects usually specify 
the best. If you want to be 
sure of doing so let us send 
booklet explaining the 
mechanism fully. 





Staples Valve Co. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 





No. 6 Hand Valve (Concealed Tank) 











PORCELAIN PLUMBING GOODS 


A Bath Room for 
High Class Resi- 


dences. 





U 


Catalogue ‘“‘C”’ is ready 
for distribution. Write 
us on you own letter 
head if you have 
not received a 


copy. 

The 
Monument Pottery 
Company 
Manufacturers of Porcelain 


Plumbing Goods and 
THE CHELSEA BATH ROOM COMBINATION NO. 15 Viteestes Lawatories 


TRENTON, New Jersey, 
U.S.A. 
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WHY 

IT IS 
ECONOMICAL 
TO USE 
RAYMOND 
CONCRETE 
PILES 


An Instance 


The American Architect and Building News. 11 


The number of Raymond concrete piles re- 
quired to sustain a given load is considerably 
smaller than the number of wood piles necessary 
under the same conditions, because one Raymond 
concrete pile possesses, on account of its great 
size and taper, practically the same carrying 


capacity as three ordinary wood piles of the 
same length. 


Furthermore, where Raymond concrete piles 
are used, such expensive items as excavation, 
sheet piling, shoring and pumping, that are nec- 
essary where wood piling is employed, are 
entirely eliminated. Masonry work is reduced 
to a minimum. 


q A typical instance of the appreciation of these economies is de- 
scribed in an article entitled “ Reinforced-Concrete Conduits for 
Electric Cables; Long Island R. R.,” by Frederick Auryansen, 
Assistant Bridge Enginecs, L. I. R. R., in the Engineering News 
for July 23, 1908, pp. 90 and 91. This article describes the method 
employed in supporting a vitrified duct conduit, about 1,150 feet long. 
The soil across which the conduit line was to be built was originally 
a salt marsh, and, except where filling has been done for city streets 
or to support railroad tracks, the soft quaking mud was about 30 feet 
deep. 

Various supports were suggested, but the choice finally lay 
between a support of plain concrete upon closely spaced wood piles, 
and one of reinforced concrete upon widley spaced Raymond concrete 
piles. The former would have required a trench 10 to 13 feet deep 
in very wet muck in order to keep the tops of the piles below the 
probable permanent ground water level, and as it was desirable to 
locate the ducts as high above the present ground water level as pos- 
sible, in order to avoid the difficulty and expense of drainage during 
construction, a large and expensive intermediate mass of concrete 
would have been required—the wood piles being, of course, permanent 
construction only when immersed. On the other hand, by the use 
of Raymond concrete piles the trench had to be but 6 feet deep; 
the most ifficult part of the excavation was thus avoided, the 
guantity of concrete reduced to a minimum, and the progress 
of the work facilitated accordingly. 


The Raymond Handbook on Concrete Piles may 
be had for the asking. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE CO, 


135 Adams Street, Chicago 140 Cedar Street, New York 
1103 Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh Arcade Bldg., Philadelphia 
OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Juxfer 





This illustration shows how light rays are bent 
by means of prism angles. 


There are over twenty 
seven thousand buildings in 
the United States equipped 
with [vxfer Prisms. The 


owners of about 90 per cent. 
of these buildings if called 
upon will strongly recom- 
mend [vxfer Prisms. The 
owners of about 10 per cent. 
of these buildings will say 
they are of little value. 


You will find that the latter class are 
all men to whom it has not occurred that 
their Prism equipment needs a little soap 
and water now and then. 


AMERICAN ]uxfer Prism COMPANY 
Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 


BRANCH OFFICES 
BOSTON, 49 Federal St. NEW bat W. Broadway. 
BALTIMORE, 32 Builder’s Ex. NEW ORLE 


CINCINNATI, 31 Thoms Bidg. 
DULUTH, 106 W. Michigan St. ROCHESTER, 38 Exchange St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 342 E.-Washing- ST. LOUIS, 1002 Carleton Bldg. 
ton St. : ST. PAUL, 615 Ryan BNig. 
KANSAS CITY, 948 N. Y. Life Bldg. | SAN FRANCISCO, 245 Oak St. 
LOS ANGELES, 232 Bradbury Bldg. | SEATTLE, 31 Maynard Bldg. 





“The Window-Chute” 
“The One With the Glass” 





A solid metal sheet can be inserted as easily as a 
pane of glass if light is not wanted. 





Made only by 


HOLLAND FURNACE CO., Holland, Mich. 


Write for prices and particulars. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 609, 40 Dearborn St., E. W. Ritter & Co.; ST. LOUIS 
OFFICE, 400 N. Main St., Edw. Muehlenbrock & Co.; NEW YORK 
OFFICE, 90 West St., H. B. Drake & Co. See Sweet's Index, page 1 306. 








MILWAUKEE, 1112 Railway Ex. 


S, 904 Hennen Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, 1022 Garfield Bidg. PITTSBURGH, 1022 Fulton Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 608 Chestnut St. 








The 
Gardens of England 


In the Southern and Western counties 


(A stecial number of ** The Studio"’) 


=" 8 Plates in Fine Color = 


=" 128 Plates of 
Clear Photo-reproductions = 


showing interesting garden “ped age fountains 


furniture, Pergolas, sundials, &c. 
. 2 Articles . 
“The History of Garden Making.” 
“The Principles of Garden Making.” 
. Notes on the Illustrations . 
By A. L. Baldry 
Bound in green canvas. Price, Express paid, $3.25 
SOLD BY 
. M. A. VINSON s 


305 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Books on Architecture, Decoration and Gardens 
& 2 
One Way to Get a Library is to Buy One Book Every Month 
26 2. 8.8 
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We Issue 4 Catalogs 


on each of 


Ornamental Plaster Casts 
Composition Ornaments 
Capitols and Brackets 


Wood Grilles 
The Decorators Supply Company, 


Archer Avenue and Leo St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Fig. 32. House of Seven Gables. Roger Williams House, 1635. 
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PALAZZO DEL PUBLICO, PERUGIA, ITALY 


Color as Applied to Architecture from the Painter’s Standpoint 


An Address by Professor A. 


HIS interesting subject, one that has attracted atten- 

tion and study by the architectural profession in 

both this country and in Europe, has been, from the stand- 

point of the painter, most entertainingly and instructively 

treated by Professor A. Wallace Rimington, R.B.A., in 

an address delivered last month at a meeting of the 

Society of Architects in London, and published in full 

in the Architect and Contract Reporter, in issues of 
June 12 and Ig. 

At the outset, Professor Rimington deplores the fact 
that we live in a period of considerable decay of the color 
sense; that there is undoubtedly some slight increase of 
feeling for color in art and as used in decoration among 
the cultivated classes ; but how far this is influenced by the 
passing waves of fashion it is difficult to determine. 

“At the present day it is scarcely too much to assert 
that large numbers of people are almost absolutely insen- 


Wallace Rimington, R.B.A 


sible to color; they live in the world without being con- 
scious of the fact that nature is full of beautiful color; 
it gives them little conscious pleasure, and they never 
stop to ask themselves how much of the beauty and in- 
terest of the externals of life are dependent upon color.” 
“When we consider the part which color plays in the 
economy of nature, and especially among animals and 
insects, and also what an immense source of pleasure in 
life it may be made to us, it is evident what an important 
place it ought to hold in art; and in architecture and in 
painting and other kindred arts it holds one which it is 
quite impossible to neglect. Whether we care for color 
or not, whether as artists we have the color faculty, or 
as architects have trained ourselves to deal with color, it 
must in every case come into play in every building.” 
“All materials employed in building have color, and 
unless we decide to paint our buildings absolutely black 
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and white, every building must be either a color scheme 
in itself or part of one in connection with its surround- 
ings. It is certain that the effect of any architectural 
work, fine in respect of proportion, line or detail, may 
yet be completely destroyed by bad division of its color 
mass, by inartistic accentuation of unimportant parts, 
crude and disagreeable contrasts of color, or an unpleas- 
ant general color scheme. On the other hand, harmoni- 
ous and refined color, even though it may be so delicate 
as hardly to be perceived as color, may, as we all know, 
add immensely to the interest and charm of a building, 
and even to its impressiveness and dignity.” 

“The whole question of color is-surrounded with great 
difficulties. The condition of public opinion with regard 
to color is chaotic, and no systematic attempts are being 
made in the educational world to promote education in 
color as a necessary part of everyone’s intellectual equip- 
ment. Many people absolutely dislike strong color, others 
are totally insensible to delicate schemes. Others, again, 
are extremely dogmatic as to conventional juxtapositions 
of color for which there is little artistic warrant, and a 
still greater number are swayed by every passing wave 
of fashion. Still there remains a large body who do in 
a measure care for color and are open to its influences, 
and it is surely the duty of the artist and of the architect 
to endeavor to produce works that shall lead the public 
taste, and not those which pander to uneducated or vulgar 
opinions. In doing so they will have the consolation of 
knowing that their work, if sincere, will be appreciated 
by the cultivated minority of their own profession, and 
will help forward the higher aims and objects of art.” 

“Perhaps the principle which of all others I should put 
first is the great natural one of harmony in color. It 
seems almost absurd to place such a well-recognized neces- 
sity in the forefront, but I venture to think that, although 
it is often talked about, harmony of color is not such a 
simple matter as most people suppose. The artist knows 
well that it is one of the most difficult problems to obtain 
a satisfactory color-scheme in his work which shall be 
harmonious, and yet not monotonous. On the other hand, 
absolute harmony, as in music, is often tantamount to 
monotony. Ina really great harmony there will be a cer- 
tain element of contrast, some differentiation into partial 
discord, and some return to an accord.” 

“How many buildings are ruined by strong and crude 
contrasts of material or of surface coloring? Nature, if 
you leave her alone and give her time enough, tends to 
harmonize the vulgarities of color of almost any building, 
toning down the sharp contrasts and overlaying the sur- 
faces with lichen or enriching them by oxidation. But 
we often refuse to learn from her, and go on cutting up 
our pictures with a patchwork of violently opposed colors 
and destroying the effect of our buildings by crude con- 
trasts and over-emphasis. Almost all great art tends 
toward simplicity, though that simplicity is full of variety, 
and this is exactly what we find in Nature when she is 
producing her most beautiful effects. All art principles 
are more or less derived from the study of Nature, and 
if we endeavor to learn from Nature with regard to this 
question of harmony we shall find that one of her princi- 
ples is to build up her large color masses by tints of only 
slight divergence, and that she is not afraid to pile varying 
colors of the same general tendency one upon another. 
She will, for instance, give us a tree of many and various 
shades of green, or, if it be autumn, of innumerable tints 
of pale yellow and orange, all combined in the general 
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effect into one beautiful whole. Or again, she will give 
us a patch of sea, the general effect of which is an ex- 
quisitely deep blue, but which, upon closer examination, 
we find is built up of a great variety of blues verging 
toward violet, toward umber, or toward peacock-green. 
Another fact that we notice in Nature is that, after giving 
us a long series of extremely harmonious and adjacent 
colors, she suddenly gives us a slightly discordant note in 
smaller quantity or mass. This is exactly what we find 
in the best Oriental decorative art, where a single spot of 
discordant color is often employed to make the surround- 
ing harmonies still more delightful.” 

“In speaking of color in connection with architecture, 
and especially of strong color, it may with a great show 
of truth be said that the architect has a very limited 
palette in the exteriors of his buildings, but there is, as a 
matter of fact, quite as much opportunity for producing 
beautiful color schemes in tertiaries and grays as there is 
in the strongest colors of the spectrum band. There are 
many more or less undefined principles which might be 
urged with regard to harmony of color, but, after all is 
said and done, harmony will remain mainly a matter of 
artistic feeling, and as artistic feeling is capable of culti- 
vation, | would venture to suggest to the architect the 
study of some of the great masters of harmony in color 
in the sister art of painting—the works of such painters, 
for instance, among the old masters, as Titian, Paul Vero- 
nese, Luini, Benozzo Gozzoli, and Giorgione; or among 
the more modern—Turner, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Burne- 
Jones, Leighton, Waterhouse, Tadema, Albert Goodwin, 
and others of the living members of our great school of 
English painters, and especially of our water-color sec- 
tion of it.” 

“T need not enlarge further upon the subject of har- 
mony—we are all more or less familiar with the need for it 
in internal architectural decoration—but I would venture 
to urge that it should be considered still more in the ex- 
terior of many buildings, and that, as color is so great 
an influence, the architect should not quite so frequently 
remain content with a scheme of external color which 
shall be so monotonic as to become monotonous.” 

Professor Rimington further most correctly states, in 
part, that if a single color is used by itself and without 
interminglement with others, it will still be more inter- 
esting to the eye if it has broken quality instead of being 
flat. Of course, every architect knows this—the artist is 
also aware of it, and takes care that his color shall be 
broken ; and he goes further, and is often at the pains to 
obtain varying degrees of texture in his work so as to 
avoid monotony of surface. 

It is clear that this principle is applicable to architecture. 
The artist takes no pleasure in a building, otherwise fine 
in design and proportion, because of its surface and its 
flatness of color. Its color surface is dead, and this dead- 
ness is very largely due in some cases to the absence of 
texture. 

So far we have referred mainly to exteriors of build- 
ings, but in a building this principle also applies to in- 
teriors. Here the architect has a much larger range of 
material at his command; he has paint, stains, gilding, 
distemper, mosaics—he can provide surfaces of all kinds, 
and he has wide opportunities for dealing with color. Of 
course, I know that most architects recognize the fact 
that quality in color is of importance, and employ it con- 
stantly. 1 would only venture to urge it still more 
strongly from the painter’s point of view. In many cases, 
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as has been said, what appears to be flat color is really 
full of inter-contrast. I should, of course, not suggest 
that flat color should never be used, but in cases where 
it is used it actually gains by contrast with color in which 
there is a large amount of inter-contrast and intermingle- 
ment. How much of the charm of Oriental decoration 
depends upon this quality, if we think of the decoration 
of India, or the encrusted decoration, if we may call it 
so, of countries where mosaics and inlaid stones are 
used. In no place in Europe can one better study color, 
perhaps, than in Venice, and there the contrast of tex- 
ture in color and in quality is extremely delightful, no 
doubt owing partly to age and to wear, but also to a great 
extent to definite intention. How beautiful are its deco- 
rative schemes in colored marbles and its combinations 
of brick, marble, and terra-cotta. 

Many of you, | dare say, know Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema’s studio in London. I was in it the other day, 
and I was greatly struck by the extraordinary beauty of 
the color harmonies, and the care that is taken everywhere 
to contrast varying qualities and surfaces, and yet to 
blend them into broad and simple effects of color. One 
end of his studio consists of a large semicircular apse. 
Above the dado, which is hung with very beautiful soft- 
toned medizval drapery, the wall surface is covered with 
thin aluminum leaf, put on in such a way as to allow of 
a certain amount of texture; and, contrasting with this 
again are highly polished veined marbles of exquisite but 
varied color. You have, in fact, the painter’s feeling for 
harmony and quality in color translated into the work 
of the skilled architect. 

There is one point which, perhaps, | might refer to 
here, and that is that, of course, the nearer you are to a 
color the finer should be the texture in it—the further 
you are away the coarser it may be or must be. Very 
often quality in color is completely lost if it is too far 
from the eye. On the other hand, the painter, of course, 
demands that those who are looking at his pictures should 
be a certain distance from them, otherwise there is no 
possibility of blending the almost discordant tints which 
he sometimes interweaves in the hope of producing truth 
and harmony. But projecting the light of this principle 
upon buildings it would seem to me that it would be 
advisable to put the roughness of quality higher up in a 
building than it usually is. The usual course is to have 
the maximum roughness of quality upon the lower por- 
tion of the building, whereas, so far as color is concerned, 
I think better results would be obtained if the intermin- 
glement were coarser in the upper part of the building 
rather than in the lower. 

Bearing in mind that Professor Rimington’s remarks 
are based solely on the viewpoint of the painter, it is 
intcresting to note how skilfully he handles his subject 
so as to make it intelligible to the architect and to em- 
phasize its application to color as applied to buildings. 

The subjects of gradation and contrast, so difficult 
to master in their correct application in practice are clearly 
described. He states: 

I am aware that the question is complicated by other 
considerations of apparent strength, and so forth, but I 
am looking at it solely for the moment from the color 
point of view. If it be granted that this principle helps 
us to avoid monotony in color, there is another which 
to the painter is of great interest, and which he calls 
“exchange’”—I have already briefly referred to it. In 
Nature we find it everywhere. Whenever we are struck 


by a beautiful subject we are almost sure to find that 
Nature is carrying out her principle of exchange of the 
masses of color. Take, for instance, some beautiful land- 
scape in which there is a great deal of foliage in the fore- 
ground and a blue sky above—let us suppose that the 
foliage is comparatively warm in color; if we examine 
it still more closely we shall find that portions of the blue 
sky are carried down into the foliage and reflected from 
the glossy surface of the leaves, or we shall find there is 
some small pool of water, some stone, or something of 
some kind (if the subject strikes us as beautiful), which 
is bringing a portion of the blue sky from above into the 
warm color below, or vice versa. Supposing we have 
a sunset above, we shall again find that the warm color 
of the sky is carried down or across in smaller quantity 
into the cool color down below. One often notices also 
in a landscape in a brown ploughed field, for example, 
how grateful to the eye is anything carrying down the 
brilliancy of the white clouds above—for instance, a white 
horse, a figure in white or gray, or some other object. And 
if we turn from Nature to the works of the great masters 
we shall find this great principle carried out constantly. 
You may say that in no great work of art is it neglected. 
If there is a large and prominent color mass it is always 
repeated by the artist in a smaller and lesser quantity, and 
sometimes again and again, and discordant colors can in 
the most extraordinary way be harmonized thus. As exam- 
ples I might refer you to such painters as Rembrandt, 
Francia, Ghirlandajo, Turner and many others. 

I do not say that the painter deliberately works the 
thing out; I do not say that he always does it from scien- 
tific reasons of competition ; but he feels it to be a neces- 
sity, and he probably feels it to be a necessity because he 
is so accustomed to seeing it in Nature. In architecture 
it would appear to me that there is no reason why this 
should not be carried out further than it often is—though 
it is no doubt often employed. One knows well, for in- 
stance, that the architect when he has a large mass of red 
repeats it again in smaller quantities elsewhere. But I 
think that it might be carried still further and studied 
with advantage by the architect in the works of many 
painters. Perhaps I might again refer to Venice as being 
the place of all others which I know in which the principle 
is carried out. I have also noticed it in many of the 
Spanish buildings, especially those in the south of Spain. 

The principle of exchange is especially of value, I think, 
when using strong color. For my own part I do not see 
why strong color as well as delicate and refined color 
should not be more frequently used in architecture. As 
a matter of fact, strong color can be as refined as delicate 
color if it is used properly—the artist knows this. How 
delightful is the strong color of an old sunburnt chalet 
in the Tyrol or that of some buildings in Russia and Hol- 
land and other parts of Northern Europe. Science is 
constantly giving us new materials, new building ma- 
terials, and she puts at the disposal of the architect a 
greatly enlarged scale of color, and I think that this ques- 
tion of color in architecture is becoming more and more 
‘portant every day. Leaving the principle of exchange, 
.<t us pass on to what the painter knows as gradation and 
focusing. There is no doubt a kind of painting in which 
flat tints predominate, and there is decorative work of 
various kinds in which tints which appear flat are valuable 
—even though they contain “quality” ; but in the work of 
the painter as a rule gradation, as in Nature, plays a most 
important part. And it is extraordinary to find when you 
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are working out a picture how often a color proves unsat- 
isfactory solely because it is ungradated. Gradation, of 
course, like inter-contrast, introduces an element of mys- 
tery, an element of infinity, which again is a reflection of 
what we so constantly feel in Nature. In architecture 
this principle of gradation in color certainly can often be 
carried out with great advantage in internal decoration. 
Perhaps one of the causes of the charm of a circular re- 
cess such as that I was describing just now in Alma- 
Tadema’s studio is that the color, in consequence of the 
varying lighting inside the recess becomes graduated and 
therefore more beautiful. There are several buildings in 
Italy which come to my mind in which there is a tendency 
to graduate the color upwards—ferol cool color into warm 
or, vice versa, from warm color into cool, through various 
tints of marble, gray, pink, salmon color to terra-cotta 
and brick, and so forth, and some of these buildings have 
struck me as extremely beautiful. 

Leonardo da Vinci thought painters might learn a 
great deal from the discolorations upon an old wall as 
suggesting figure designs to them, and I think that archi- 
tects may perhaps also learn something from the study of 
some of the accidental gradations and methods of using 
color which Nature is constantly employing. In a roof, 
for example, one often finds that Nature has been at pains 
to graduate the color, that she has much more color on the 
top of the roof than at the bottom, or that she has gra- 
dated towards some particular point. Well, I fail to see 
why the architect should not indulge in the same kind of 
gradation. If you have gradation in a picture it very 
often culminates, as it does in Nature, in what the artist 
knows as a focus—that is to say, one point or portion 
of light, or of dark, which is the climax. This gives co- 
herence and unity, and the principle being a valuable one, 
and constantly used by the painter, surely ought also to 
be of some use to the architect. With large surfaces, 
some portions of which are gradated, if a point of color or 
of dark were used as a focus at the right place one cannot 
help thinking it might be used with very great effect. In 
the dark depths of a Moorish arch the Moorish architect 
will often place a deep scarlet spot of decorative color. 

Leaving this question of gradation, let us pass on to 
that of contrast. Contrast, we all know, is of the utmost 
importance in literature ; it is used at every turn. Without 
contrast in painting it is impossible to express light, al- 
most impossible to express color in its full force. Yet 
how dangerous, how extremely sharp-edged a tool con- 
trast is, how liable to lead the artist into excess and vul- 
garity in effect. We may say it is the stamp of the bad 
artist to use contrast at every turn; it is so easy, such a 
tempting thing to do. But though it is so difficult to use 
contrast well, it is of the utmost importance to an artistic 
instrument; and therefore the whole question of contrast 
requires careful study on the part of the painter, and 
ought, I think, to be studied with the greatest care by the 
architect. In a good picture a painter, as a rule, uses 
strong contrast only once or twice, perhaps even not at 
all; but although he only uses strong, powerful contrast 
sparingly, contrast is interwoven all through his picture, 
both in the color and in the light and shade, but it is of a 
refined and artistic kind. In any given color which is 
full of quality, intermingling, of which we have spoken, 
is really an inter-contrast between warm and cool color so 
carefully adjusted as to give a tendency either towards 
a warm or cool tint as the artist desires. I need hardly 
remind this audience how many buildings are spoilt by 
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over-contrast. How our eyes are pained by blue slates 
and red bricks, and the admixture of colored bricks in 
the fronts of buildings without sufficient artistic feeling. 
I should say that those buildings in which contrast of 
color will be of most advantage will be those in which 
there is a tendency to monotony in light and shade or in 
line and form. There contrast in color would do much to 
break up the monotony of the building and render it more 
interesting. 

Passing from that question, I propose to touch upon 
one other only, and that is the question of color im rela- 
tion to the high lights of any object. If you have a col- 
ored object, an object which is producing color, that color 
of course is only the result of the absorption of certain 
colored rays by the object and the return of certain others 
which it does not absorb, and it would seem that any col- 
ored object only has the power of absorbing a certain 
quantity of rays. If it obtains more light than it can 
split up into its constitutents it returns that white light 
as white light, and the result is that the color which it is 
giving back is diluted. If you take a red rose or a piece 
of folded drapery in which there is no variation of the 
local color, the strong color is in the half tones, not in 
the lights. The common painter who has not a very sen- 
sitive eye nearly always puts the strong color in the 
lights and not in the half tones, or, at any rate, he does 
not maintain the right relationship between the high lights 
and the half tones. And that may be not because in some 
instances he does not wish to do so, but because pigments 
will not enable him to do so. It is extremely difficult to 
get the right relationships of color in painting, and rela- 
tionships or proportionate values are, as | need not say, of 
the utmost possible importance everywhere in art. In 
color they are of supreme importance, and therefore the 
really fine artist, if he cannot make his half tones strong 
enough, sacrifices his lights, and in order to do so he 
follows this law of Nature that the lights are always rela- 
tively pale or gray compared to the half tones. If we 
turn to the work of really fine colorists we find this prin- 
ciple carried out in a very marked way. In very early 
Greek work (we have a few examples still existing) we 
find that with their sensitive feeling for art they at once 
detected this, and even there the lights in their frescoes 
are but faintly stained. If we attempt to apply this to 
architecture, as I think we may, perhaps we may draw 
two or three deductions. Where we have a natural mass 
of half tone, as, for instance, in the hollows of recessed 
mouldings, we should not interfere with it; we should be 
careful rather to keep it rich; otherwise we should be 
falsifying one of Nature’s principles of coloring which 
would probably be unpleasant to the majority of us. Again 
and again one sees beautiful ornament entirely destroyed 
by the color which has been used emphasizing it in the 
wrong place. And there is another curious thing which 
comes into play with color in a recess in architecture 
which I think of interest—namely, that when the light is 
fairly strong you notice that there is an extraordinary 
reverberation of color in the hollows which greatly in- 
crease its richness, and that effect is specially delightful 
when you see a building under reflected sunlight. Perhaps 
we might help to produce that effect artificially by supply- 
ing the enrichment artificially, and giving a large amount 
of quality to the color of the recesses of ornament in archi- 
tectural sculpture. On the other hand, how pleasant is 
the effect produced by wiping off the high lights in carved 
work which has been painted or stained. You will find 
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the principle of the enrichment of half tones observed by 
the architects of much of the brick and terra-cotta archi- 
tecture of Italy where the strongest colors are put in those 
places where they are most likely to be in partial shade, 
and where there is more opportunity of enriching the 
tones, especially in the districts of Milan, Brescia and 
Pavia. | have also observed it in some Good German work 
of the Early Renaissance period. Observance of this 
principle, as | think I suggested before, enables us to deal 
much more easily with strong color, and on this account 
it may be of service to the architect to have it in mind. 

I have throughout this paper assumed that it is admitted 
that one of the duties of architecture is to be beautiful, 
and I cannot help thinking as an artist that it ought not 
to be merely utilitarian. The tendency to-day is to look 
at most things from the utilitarian point of view, and in 
literature as in art, or I should say in art as in literature, 
I am afraid there is also a tendency to prefer the ugly 
as being more impressive than the beautiful. Yet, for my 


own part, I can only say it is my firm belief that if this 
tendency gains ground to such an extent as to become 
universally adopted, not only is art doomed, but civiliza- 
tion is doomed too, and therefore I cannot admit that it 
is not the duty of the painter to make his pictures beau- 
tiful and only to make them impressive, any more than as 
an outsider I can admit that it should be the function of 
the architect to make his buildings impressive or merely 
utilitarian and not beautiful.” 

In concluding his address Professor Rimington very 
aptly states that architecture at the present day is in com- 
petition with much more in the world than it has been 
before. All kinds of things are competing with the interest 
that architecture once aroused in men’s minds. 

Our teeming literature takes time to assimilate ; our lives 
are too full, and many men have no time to appreciate 
architecture as they once had; perhaps this question of 
color as applied to architecture becomes of increasing im- 
portance if architecture as an art is to hold its own. 


The Principles of the Business Management of Office Practice 
of Architects* 


There are two important branches of this theme, both 
of which should be the subject of careful study as a 
necessary preparation for establishing a peaceful, profit- 
able practice in architecture. Neither branch is in a 
complete state of exact information, consequently judg- 
ment and experience, after learning the fundamental 
principles of them, must be one’s guide in avoiding the 
ill results with which their misunderstanding may be 
attended. These two branches are: Architectural juris- 
prudence; office systems and organization. I can say 
but a few words on the first of these, as there is not 
time to go clearly into the subject, before taking up 
the principles of office systems, which latter I have come 
here for the purpose of directing your attention to. 

What the status is of an architect in the community 
is an unsettled, vexatious question. The opinions of 
courts classify him, from a follower of a mercantile 
trade with customers, to a practitioner of a liberal pro- 
fession with clients. All judicial opinions, however, re- 
gard the architect as the head of all persons engaged in 
the building trade, and expect of him high skill in de- 
signing, great care in conducting operations, and the 
highest good faith towards all parties. His relation to 
the owner is generally that of agent to a principal, but 
it is not purely such, as the condition of a trust also ex- 
ists, for in performing his duties, his acts are of two 
ilistinct capacities—ministerial and quasi-judicial. His 
acts in the latter capacity, which involve considerable 
discretion, are held to be acts of trust; this you must 
bear in mind, for it is a rule that acts of trust cannot 
be delegated to third parties, but must be performed in 
person. The architect’s quasi-judicial act is an exercise 
of his professional opinion and judgment, and in such 
exercise he is accorded by the courts the same protec- 
tion as a judge, that is to say, he cannot be called to 
answer for such before any judicial tribunal, presuming, 
of course, that his act was one of good faith. 


"1 * An address to ‘the Upper Classmen of the School of Architec- 
ture, Department of Fine Arts, of Columbia University, April 28, 
1908, by H. S. Kissam, a graduate of the Department. 


As an example of quasi-judicial functions, I would 
mention the usual provision that the contractor’s right 
to payment is made dependent upon the architect’s ap- 
proval of his work; that is a wide power and one in 
which the architect’s decision is final. As an example 
of ministerial functions I would mention the furnishing 
of contractor’s with drawings and instructions by which 
to work. You will realize that if the architect fails in 
any respect to furnish contractors with information 
necessary for prosecuting work, he fails in a ministerial 
function for which he is liable and he cannot success- 
fully place the burden of default on the contractor 
through exercising his quasi-judicial functions of refus- 
ing a certificate of payment, because the work is not at a 
condition to receive his approval. He must right his 
own wrong and help the contractor if he would avoid 
censure from client and court. 

These few preliminary remarks will serve to indicate 
to you the necessity of an architect’s having some knowl- 
edge of architectural jurisprudence. If you desire to 
pursue the subject further, you will find many works 
on it in the Columbia Library, and many articles on it 
in the files of architectural magazines. 1 refer you to 
the following books: T. M. Clark, “Architect, Owner 
and Builder Before the Law;’” A. C. R. Emden, “Law 
Relating to Buildings;” A. P. Lloyd, “Treatise on the 
Law of Buildings;’ J. A. Strahan, “Legal Position of 
Architects as to Certificates ;’ T. M. White, “Recent Le- 
gal Decisions Affecting Architects.” 

Now as to office systems and organizations. System 
and organization are the mechanism of profitable prac- 
tice. System makes possible effective expedition in office 
work. Organization is the medium for applying the 
labor of the office economically. No practice may be 
conducted without begetting some amount of record. 
The reasonable multiplication of correlated record is a 
necessary safeguard against falling into a wasteful con- 
tentious practice. Standardizing and systematizing all 
matter entering into record capable of being reduced to 
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and conducted under uniform forms of uniform sizes 
is to establish system. Forms are the elements of sys- 
tem. An office organization has two branches, the ex- 
ecutive and the productive. The executive is many 
things, but with respect to the productive branch it is 
preeminently the motive force for good organization, 
leading to attaining efficient action, checking against 
faulty or wasteful action. The productive branch natur- 
ally divides itself into three general departments bound 
to each other by the executive. These are: the drafting 
department, concerned with designing buildings, making 
working drawings, furnishing printed copies of draw- 
ings; the specification department, concerned with writ- 
ing specifications, taking estimates, letting contracts and 
having charge of catalogues and samples; the construc- 
tion department, concerned with having work executed, 
certifying to payments and closing contracts. It is com- 
mon in large offices to organize an accounting depart- 
ment under the executive branch, with a subdivision 
having charge of records, files and supplies; then a 
ledger is kept having an account with each division and 
with the office in order to segregate the cost of each, and 
to enable keeping costs of each piece of work other than 
by approximations. Such are the well-known divisions 
of office organization. I name them in detail because 
they must all be kept consciously in mind in devising 
forms for conducting the activities of any one of them; 
they are inter-related in so many respects. Further, it 
is most important that all forms should be devised with 
the view that the executive is to be the uniting link for 
connecting the activities of each division to each of the 
others. 

Now to take up forms of systems in order of useful- 
ness for a usual case of uneventful successful progress. 
The first set would of course relate to being engaged to 
do work. The second set would relate to initiating work. 
The third set would relate to carrying work to the stage 
of awarding a contract. The fourth set would relate to 
having the work conducted and concluded. It would be 
impossible to give you sufficient information of the 
forms of each of these four steps in a short talk and 
it would be but of small help to you to give you copies 
of models of them, without also giving you directions 
concerning their uses. I will, however, show you copies 
of some of them, explain in sequence something of the 
purpose of the forms for these four simple conditions, 
and leave you to extend your information through ob- 
taining from firms well known for their office systems, 
whom I will recommend to you, copies of the forms they 
use. 

Should your time and instructors approve, I suggest 
you confer with the committee on employment and office 
practice of the Society of Columbia University Archi- 
tects, for cooperation in achieving the minimum num- 
ber, or indispensable set of model forms suitable for a 
moderate sized practice. The first and most important 
form is form in letter writing. Make the contents of 
your letter terse, clear and courteous; let no matter es- 
cape being written of promptly; confirm all conversations 
and messages by letter; acquaint all interested parties 
with each matter, as it arises, your disposal of which 
they have interest in. The next important general form 
is in the use of numbers, labelling names, or of letters 
of the alphabet, for the segregation of matter. As a 
beginning, give a number to each piece of work you 
undertake and number work consecutively. Correspon- 
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dence is best filed by keeping all letters alphabetically 
arranged, in cabinets of boxes, each box labelled with 
the number of the piece of work the letters in it refer to. 
Place a carbon copy of each of your letters with the 
letter it answers or which answers it. Vertical cabinet 
files consisting of drawers into each of which the cor- 
respondence of a group of buildings is kept are coming 
now into common use. Index your correspondence by 
name and by the number of the piece of work it is con- 
cerned with in a card catalogue drawer with the cards 
arranged alphabetically; enter on each card the writer’s 
name and address a card to each name, and the name 
and the number of the piece of work he is concerned 
with. This links your correspondence to your work, for 
the set of indexes, one by name, the other by number 
and name of building, completes a cross reference. This 
brings us to the consideration of the usual forms of the 
four stages of work, which I enumerated. It should be 
borne in mind that a division into four stages is for the 
purpose of logical presentation through mentioning them 
at a time when they first come into usefulness, and that 
most of them continue to have application in one or more 
of the steps following the introduction. 

The common forms of set one, relating to being en- 
gaged to do work, are: Slip for name and business of 
callers ; postal forms for asking or making engagements ; 
memorandum blank for recording messages over the 
‘phone; schedule of fees charged; form of agreement 
between architect and client; correspondence files; card 
catalogue of correspondence ; information book or mem- 
orandum record of instructions and talks; record of 
calls and visits; date, hour, name, asked for, saw, said. 

The common forms of set two of initiating work are: 
Card catalogue of clients; form for ratifying instruc- 
tions; form of recording expenses; form of drafting 
time sheets; form confirming approval and acceptance 
of studies; form for approval of clauses of specifications, 
of contract and approval of list of bidders; office order 
for preparation of drawings or specifications; record of 
orders of blue prints; form of bookkeeping account with 
clients ; form of bill for services; card catalogue, receipts 
for things sent out (for comment or for work) ; posting 
book of things issued and things received. Of the fore- 
going forms, all, except schedule of fees charged, form: 
of agreement, etc., and form for approval of clauses of 
specifications, etc., are used throughout. 

The common forms of set three of carrying work to 
the stage of awarding a contract are: General conditions 
for specifications; forms of specification (sheet size, 
binding, arrangement of contents); card catalogue of 
bidders (indexed by trades) ; postal form inviting a call 
for estimating; proposal; estimates record sheets; ac- 
ceptance of proposal; postal notification of award of 
contract; card catalogue of work under contract (in- 
dexed by name of project) ; schedule of unit prices; con- 
tract; bond; labels for models and samples. 

The common forms of set four of having work con- 
ducted and concluded are: Superintendent’s daily report ; 
shop work inspection reports; reports of tests of ma- 
terials; ledger account with contractor, or a contract 
account, folding cover; blanks for contractors to make 
statement of changes; order of extras; order for omis- 
sions; order for special work not measured by unit 
prices; changes record sheet; requisition or application 
for payment; certificate of payment; voucher of pay- 
ment; contractor’s affidavit of amounts he owes subs; 
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sub-contractor’s affidavit of amount contractor owes him; 
waiver of lien; notice of discharge of bond. 


(To be continued. ) 


kLEVSTRATIVONS 


A New Type of Fire House 


HE new fire house recently completed at No. 232- 

234 W. 63rd street, for the Fire Department of the 

City of New York, illustrated in this number, is a new 
type of fire house as adopted by the department. 

In designing the facade of the building the needs of 
the fire apparatus required openings not only in fixed 
positions but of given widths and heights, the problem 
thus actually resolving itself into a facade designed 
around a number of openings. The two part composition 
so often employed in this class of work has been dis- 
carded, and Werner & Windolph, the architects for the 
building, have adopted a three part composition, using a 
heavy rusticated brick base or first story with a lighter 
treatment of brick pilasters in the upper stories. 

The brick work of the first story is started upon a 
heavy Milford granite water table, with a strong Indiana 
limestone belt course separating the first and upper 
Cut limestone trimmings accentuate the open- 
ings, and a strong limestone cornice with brick balustrade 
crowns the composition. Emphasis has been given the 
second story or Belle etage in the capping of the 
windows with rusticated limestone keys and pediments. 


stories. 


The building is planned so that the apparatus for fire 
purposes and the horses quarters are located in the first 
story, the second story is used as a dormitory, while the 
third story. is used as a recreation room and gymnasium 
for the men when not on duty. 
storage place for steam plant, coal storage, etc. 


The cellar serves as a 


The constantly increasing population, the many new 
high buildings and the ever increasing cost of land and 
construction has been a problem which the authori- 
ties have had to contend with from time to time. To 
locate fire houses closely, in order to meet these con- 
ditions, would cost millions, and the late Commissioner 
Jonner, after carefully studying the problem, suggested 
that if the wasted and unoccupied space in the cellars of 
the fire houses, located in congested centres, were used 
for the storage of engines and other fire apparatus a 
great saving would be made and further, in the case of 
great conflagrations, would bring many engines together 
without drawing upon the Fire Department of the entire 
city. The fire house selected for this experiment was the 
West 63rd Street Fire House, known as No. 35 Hook 
and Ladder Company; here the cellar was excavated to 
a depth sufficient to allow proper headroom, and planned 
for the storage of from six to eight engines, which 
could be raised to the first story by means of an elevator. 

There were two important considerations in the con- 
struction of this elevator; first, that the elevator should 
not be an obstruction on the first story where the fire 
apparatus is to be stored; and second, that the elevator 
should be of a capacity to easily carry the load as re- 
quired in as short a time as possible and with safety. As 
to the first consideration it was necessary to design the 
elevator so that the platform when not in use would 


allow the use of the entire first story, which would re- 
quire a two-platform elevator, arranged so that when 
the floor of the car was at the cellar level, the platform 
would be at the first floor level, the platform being 
supported in the frame work of the car, in other words 
it was necessary to construct a two-platform sidewalk 
type of elevator. The second consideration as to load 
(5 tons) and speed, required a special extra heavy type 
of elevator, which could easily lift the load and run at a 
fairly fast speed without danger. 
to speed the elevator at 12 feet per minute, using elec- 
tricity as a motive power. In the construction of the 
various parts of the electric machinery, all parts were 
specially designed and cast of extra heavy steel castings. 
The elevator was tested at completion and found to oper- 
ate satisfactorily, and required 55 seconds to carry an 
engine from the level of the cellar to the first story. 
sriefly, it was the idea of that eminent fire fighter, 
Bonner, with the aid of Chief Croker, to equip this 
building primarily from the standpoint of efficiency. 


It was finally decided 


The New Stapleton Ferry Terminal 


SNELLING & PoTTeR, ARCHITECTS. 


HIS structure is being erected at Stapleton, Staten 
Island, New York City, to provide terminal facili- 

ties for the New York Municipal Ferry. The terminal as 
originally designed was for two slips, a recreation pier 
and an approach. But one slip is being erected—the ap- 
proach and recreation pier have, from motives of econ- 
omy, been omitted. The building as at present designed 
is, therefore, somewhat unsymmetrical in appearance. 
The large waiting-room is the main interior feature. The 
structural steel work of the interior is left exposed and 
treated in an ornamental manner somewhat along the 
lines of similar work in the Grand Palais at the recent 
Paris Exhibition. The side walls are to be finished in 
stone. The main floor of the waiting- 
room is on a level with the lower decks of the boats, while 
the gallery of the waiting-room leads to the upper decks. 
The entire structure is built on wooden piles, and the 


imitation Caen 


foundation has four large corner piers, each resting on 
48 piles. 

The main floor is constructed of 
girders and slabs. 


reinforced concrete 
The reinforcing is effected by the use 
of plain round rods, the system employed being that of 
Monier, the original inventor of reinforced concrete, but 
slightly modified. The engineering work was done in the 
office of the architects and not left to the reinforced con- 
crete companies called upon to figure on the work. 

The main facade shows the central motive of the large 
waiting-room, with one ferry entrance flanking it. An 
effort has been made to express the interior arrangement 
of the plan in the facade, the central motive representing 
the waiting-room and the large circular trusses spanning 
the room repeating themselves in the exterior treatment. 
In the rear 
the steel work supporting the covering of the gallows 
frame used to raise and lower the bridge, while strictly 
structural, is treated in an ornamental way. 


The two large pylons are in terra cotta. 


The combination light and bell tower illustrated has a 
large wooden sounding board placed behind the bell. 
This tower is made an important decorative feature. 
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HETHER, on the whole, architectural competitions 

are productive of more good than evil is perhaps 

a debatable question, but certainly there appears to be at 
least a strong likelihood of their indefinite continuance in 
some form or other. The thought of having the plans and 
ideas of a number of architects to make selection from 
with trifling or no expense cannot be said to appear unat- 
tractive to the average owner. Among other advantages, 
it no doubt seems to him in great measure to preclude the 
possibilty of his failing to make the most of the oppor- 
tunities and work in hand. If the best solutions occurring 
to a half-dozen or more competitors are carefully consid- 
ered, the owner feels that he can select the one most 
strongly commending itself and be reasonably sure that 
he has made the most of the conditions. He does not, of 
course, consider very seriously the position of the unsuc- 
cessful competitors. Their plans were not accepted, so 
why should he pay for them? It is probably true that 
they assisted him in coming to a decision, and, perhaps, 
even suggested ideas he is glad to keep in mind, but the 


architects were perfectly willing, in fact, anxious, to sub- 
mit designs, and the owner is not in the habit of concern- 
ing himself particularly with questions of professional 
ethics, or even with those relating to the justice of accept- 
ing something for nothing, when the donor insists on 
making the gift. 


HE foregoing presents, perhaps imperfectly, the atti- 
a & tude of many owners; but it has been urged by 
others that competitions offer practically the only means 
by which young and necessarily obscure architects, be they 
ever so gifted, can hope to attract attention and the com- 
missions that may be expected to follow as a sequel. 
Then, in the case of public work, the competition provides 
a means of awarding commissions with an appearance, at 
least to the casual observer, of impartiality. In any event, 
it would seem that there were reasons of sufficient potency 
to warrant the belief that, fortunately or otherwise, com- 
petitions will probably furnish a topic of perenniel in- 
terest to architects in convention and out of it for many 
years to come. 


F then competitions can be considered in the nature of a 
permanent institution, it behooves us to do whatever 

is possible in the way of so ordering and regulating their 
conduct that the greatest good and the minimum of loss 
and disappointment will result. It must be admitted that 
to be of the greatest value, in fact, in the broadest sense, 
to be permissible at all, competitions must be conducted 
in the interest of both the public and the profession. 
Otherwise they will become intolerable. If this is fully 
understood and conceded, the devising of ways and means 
whereby mutual interests could be best served should not 
prove an impossible task. A requisite, however, of first 
importance in any plan of competition, in order even to 
test its merits, is loyally in the profession after authorita- 
tive pronouncement on the subject has been made. In 
the past this quality has not been particularly prominent. 
Recently some of our ablest architects have shown a lack 
of loyalty to their colleagues, which is much to be re- 
gretted. If this attitude was persisted in, it would unde- 
niably prove fatal to the most faultless plan conceivable. 


OT infrequently during the past year articles have 
appeared in the technical press decrying modern 
architecture and comparing it, to its great disadvantage, 
with the architecture of the ancients. That the architec- 
ture of our day suffers by a comparison with that of 
ancient Greece no one will deny, but is it entirely fair to 
compare work done under such totally different condi- 
tions? It has been finely said that both the architect and 
his work are the product of their age. If there is no 
public sentiment for, or appreciation of, beautiful build- 
ings and harmonious surroundings there is little hope 
that our architectute will flourish and improve. The 
incomparable architecture of the past was hardly achieved 
in defiance of an unappreciative or unsympathetic people. 
Strictest economy and greatest utility have too long been 
the controlling factors in designing and building our 
modern structures, and until communities in general be- 
come possessed with the spirit of the ancients that com- 
plained not at the cost either in time or money, but de- 
manded only that the most beautiful buildings be pro- 
duced, may we hope to approach the architecture of old. 
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Current News Section 


ALTERATIONS AT Drury LANE 


Extensive alterations, rendered necessary by the fire in the 
Spring of this year, are about to be made to the stage of Drury 
Lane Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Pilditch, with the re- 
sult that about 30 feet will be added to its depth. In Wyatt's 
original design, two large scene rooms occupied the space at the 
back of the stage, from which they were divided by a transverse 
wall standing 30 feet or so in advance of the back wall. A 
few years after the completion of the theatre an archway was 
cut through this wall, as, even in those days, the space was con- 
sidered inadequate for the spectacular productions which have 
always been a feature of the house. During subsequent recon- 
struction this archway was many times enlarged; at length the 
wall will be completely removed, leaving a clear stage of about 
80 feet square. Most of the original timber roof-trusses per- 
ished in the recent fire. They were fine specimens of carpentry, 
and had remained in sound condition since they were first 
erected in 1812. It is doubtful, indeed, if at the present time 
timbers large enough for such a span could be readily procured. 
These trusses will be replaced by six steel lattice-girder prin- 
cipals, while the walls will be raised all round about Io feet 
above the existing plate level, giving to the grid a clear height 
of 70 feet above the stage. The original grid was not high 
enough for the cloths to clear satisfactorily the top of the pros- 
cenium. A few years ago Mr. Pilditch raised the grid, former- 
ly at the level of the tie-beams of the roof-principals, a few feet 
higher. The raising of the walls, however, will do away with 
any difficulties before experienced, and give ample room for 
proper manipulations. The cloths will be hung with 3-inch cen- 
tres, the counterweights being arranged alternately on either 
side of the stage, to give sufficient clearance to them. 

In the roof will be a large skylight, about 30 feet square. In 
case of a fire behind the curtain the flames would find a way 
out by this opening before they could be driven forward through 
the proscenium. Curious as it may sound, it is a fact generally 
recognized by those who have had experience of such fires, that 
a roof which will collapse easily will give the auditorium the 
best chance of escaping, for the reason just mentioned, that the 
flames will find an upward vent; provided of course, as is the 
case almost universally at the present day, that the stage is eff- 
ciently cut off from the rest of the building. 

The new fly gallery, running back on either side the full depth 
of the stage, will be supported by a lattice girder, extending 
from the back wall to the proscenium wall. At right angles to 
this girder steel joists, their outer ends resting on its lower 
flange, run into the side wall; on these the floor is laid, with 
a space of a few feet on the inside for the counterweights, 
which work on guides on the side wall. From these joists is 
hung the limelight gallery, immediately below, and extending 
the same length; the gangway being outside the suspending up- 
rights, thus affording a clear 80 feet on either side the stage for 
the handling of the limelight. The primary support to the two 
galleries is given by the lattice girder we have just mentioned; 
as the span is nearly 80 feet, and the depth has to be kept down 
to about 4 feet, great ingenuity was necessary in their design. 
At the grid and fly levels, lines of hydrants and hoses run round 
three sides of the stage, while in front will be a safety curtain 
40 feet square. The stage will be constructed of teak, and there 
will be three electric and two hydraulic bridges. 

With the completion of these alterations few theatres in Eu- 
rope will be able to boast a larger stage than Drury Lane.— 
The Builder (London). 


A Furtuer PLan to Limit THE HEIGHT AND AREA OF BUILDINGS 

The comment in the daily press throughout the country in- 
cites both large and small on the recent filing by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of plans for a building exceeding 900 
feet in height is rather more amusing than enlightening. All 
sorts of predictions are made and every possible contingency 1s 
foreseen and its results described. It is a relief to turn from 
all this mass of theoretical writing to the concrete plans pro- 
posed by architects of ability. 

Mr. Ernest Flagg’s suggestion to limit the height and area of 
buildings has been published in full in these columns. Another 
plan to accomplish the same result is advanced by Mr. D. Knick- 


erbacker Boyd, president of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. Mr. Boyd’s comment on his 
plan is as follows: ‘ 

“The essential difference between Mr. Flagg’s scheme and mine 
is this: He is concerned chiefly and naturally, coming as he does 
from the skyscraper town of New York, with the light and air 
above, placing no limit to the area to be covered by such por 
tions of the building as are below his first limitation of height. 
My scheme is to secure more light and air below as well as to 
increase the width of the sidewalks in front of high buildings, 
thus taking care of that portion of the populace which would be 
suddenly cast upon the street in front of such a building in the 
event of a calamity or unusual commotion. 

“I would limit the initial height—that is to say, the maximum 
height at the established building line—to one and a quarter 
times the width of the street. This would give our principal 
north and south streets, which are 50 feet in width, a 62% feet 
high building if erected at the usual building line, which would 
be equivalent to a six-story building used for residential or office 
purposes, or a five-story light manufacturing establishment. On 
our east and west streets, such as Walnut and Chestnut, which 
are 60 feet wide, the height of the building, if erected on the 
normal building line, could be 75 feet, or just about one story 
higher. 

“It must be remembered that this scheme of mine for erecting 
tall structures is one of regulation and not of restriction. It is 
intended to lessen evils and not do away with them.” 


THe EirreL Tower to BECOME THE PROPERTY OF THE FRENCH 
GOVERN MENT 

Next January the Eiffel Tower will become the property of 
Paris, in accordance with the agreement entered into in 1889 
with its contractor and architect, M. Eiffel, that the big steel 
structure should belong to the city after twenty years. M. Eiffel 
deposited a bond of $200,000 to bind the agreement, and this 
money will now go to his heirs. What Paris will do with the 
tower is a problem. Admission fees and the sublet contracts 
to the restaurant hardly pay 1 per cent. of tlie capital invested. 
It took eleven years for M. Eiffel to recoup his expenses, not- 
withstanding the great exposition of 1889, which brought thou- 
sands of visitors to the tower. The entrance fee now is 20 
cents, hardly enough to cover the cost of running the huge ele- 
vators, and the city will have to devise some scheme to make 
the tower pay. There is now a subsidy paid yearly by the French 
Government on account of the wireless connections established 
there, but this is so small that it is not worth considering. It is 
generally believed that the tower will prove a white elephant in 
the hands of the municipality.—Scientific American 


\ BiLt To CREATE THE OFFICE OF STATE ARCHITECT IN LOUISIANA 


The bill recently introduced in the Louisiana State Legislature 
creating the position of State Architect is meeting with much 
opposition from the architectural bodies in the State, particularly 
the Architectural Association of New Orleans 

The objection made to the bill is that such an office serves 
no utilitarian purpose, and wovld at best be but a sinecure, as 
with a City Architect (such as is proposed in bills before the 
General Assembly) there would be no duties for a State Archi- 
tect to perform. 


Tue BuivLpinGc Revival 

It is obvious that the building trade is rapidly recovering from 
the effects of the recent financial depression. Statistics, based 
on reports from forty-four cities, show that present conditions 
are fully as good as at the same period last year, when the 
building trade had reached the zenith of its activity 

Capital now turns readily to the permanent guarantees that are 
afforded in the real estate field, and this sign is one of much 
significance. 


Tue LATERAN PALACE TO BE REMODELED FOR LAW Courts 


From the time of Constantine to the migration of Avignon, 
the Lateran Palace at Rome was the residence of the Papacy. 
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From that time it was used, first as an orphan asylum, and since 
as a museun: and art gallery, housing a museum of classical 
sculpture and early Christian remains. 

It is stated that the Pope has announced his intention of hav- 
ing this ancient building rebuilt and remodeled to house the 
Rota and Signature Courts. 

The paintings will be removed to the new Vatican gallery, 
which it is expected will be ready to receive them early in the 
fall. The sculpture will remain at the Lateran for some time, 
at least, until a suitable place is secured for its exhibition. 


WASHINGTON BuILpERS WILL APPEAL TO CONGRESS FOR BETTER 
Buitptinc Laws. 


One of the results of the collapse at Washington, D. C., of 
an apartment building during construction, is a petition to Con- 
gress to pass an act making it compulsory on all builders to be 

' licensed. 

The master builders have taken the initiative in this matter, 
and have, it is stated, been assured the support in their efforts of 
the local architects. 


Personal 


Max Duomic, who until recently had lectured on architecture 
and art at the Polytechnique school of Montreal and who at one 
time was asked to write the history of the art of architecture 
for the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, will, it is stated, deliver a 
series of lectures on architecture at Harvard University. 

Mr. Duomic is a brother of René Duomic, the author of Le 
Théatre Nouveau, and who succeeds to the place of Gebhart as 
a member of the French Academy. 


George W. Wright, an architect by profession and the first 
Mayor of Niagara Falls, New York, died recently at the age of 
78 years. Before the incorporation of the city Mr. Wright 
served as president of the village council, and was up to a short 
time before his death active in the business management of his 
various interests. 

The ordinance enlarging the duties and powers of the Archi- 
tectural Commission of Baltimore, Md., has been signed by the 
Mayor. An important feature of the new ordinance is that the 
Commission is empowered to employ an advisory architect. 


Fred J. Mack, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and Charles E. Kountze, 
of Hagerstown, Md., architects, have formed a copartnership 
for the practice of their profession under the firm name of 
Mack & Kountze, and will have offices at Hagerstown. 


Theodore J. Schwab, an architect who had practiced his pro- 
fession at Pittsburg, Pa., for a number of years, is dead. 


Mr. Leonard H. Bailey and Mr. T. Wendell Bailey announce 
that they have formed a partnership under the firm name of 
Bailey & Bailey, for the practice of architecture. The new firm 
is to succeed the old firm of Matthews & Bailey and will occupy 
offices at 220% West Main Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Messrs. Charles F. Ward and Wayne B. Patterson have 
recently formed a copartnership for the practice of architecture, 
with offices in the Coronado Building, Greeley, Colorado. Con- 
tractors and material-men are requested to send them catalogues. 


A CorRECTION. 

In our issue of July 1, a report headed “Court rules that an 
architect may duplicate his plans to different clients” was incor- 
rectly credited to the St. Louis Architect and Engineer. The 
report was in fact taken from the Architect and Engineer of 
California. 


Societies 


The minutes of the last meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter 
A. I. A., Mr. D. K. Boyd, President, indicate that matters of 
much importance to the profession are receiving vigorous and 
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intelligent attention from the various committees to which they 
have been referred. 

The Committee on Public Information has been doing every- 
thing possible to keep the public informed as to the work being 
done and the results accomplished by the Chapter as a body and 
by its members individually. The fact was dwelt upon that 
every advancement of the Chapter was a benefit to each mem- 
ber, and on the other hand the advancement of each or any 
individual member, every honor conferred upon him, every im 
portant duty performed by him, not only added to his own 
prestige but to the public appreciation of the profession, and 
increased the general usefulness of the Chapter. The Com 
mittee on Education reported that it had under consideration, 
among other measures, the advisability of providing a series of 
lectures for the benefit of the younger men. 

The Committee on Membership reported on the work accom- 
plished in trying to increase the membership of the Chapter by 
interesting eligible members of the profession in the work 
being done. The Chairman read a letter from Mr. Cass Gilbert, 
President of the Institute, calling attention to the importance of 
increasing the membership and asking each member to do what 
he could in this particular. 

The Committees on Municipal Improvements, Legislation, 
Standard Specifications and Contracts, Drawings and Specifica- 
tions, New Quarters for the Chapter, and Admissions, all made 
gratifying reports giving evidence of much work and intelligent 
thought devoted to the various subjects. Upon the activity of 
the individual chapters throughout the country the success of 
the Institute and its usefulness depends, and the wide interest 
being manifested in the Philadelphia Chapter is a source of satis 
faction and encouragement. 


Book Notes 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ANNUAL, 1907. Published by the Archi- 
tectural League of America, 729 Fifteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C., M. A. Vinson, Caxton Building, Cleveland, O., agent. 
About 250 pages, 8x 10% inches. Price, $1.25. 

This publication, which is the official organ of the League, ap- 
pears this year in extended form, covering a wider scope. Not 
only is the work of the year presented by illustrations as in the 
preceding volume, but an effort is made, as stated, to provide 
an actual organ for the interchange of professional ideas by 
word as well as illustration, of the men who make the League 
what it is and to acquaint those widely separated members more 
closely with the opinions of their contemporaries and the prod 
uct of their skill. 

Among the illustrations there is of course a great deal that 
has been previously presented to readers of architectural jour- 
nals, but the subjects are well chosen, well printed, and of un- 
doubted interest. The contributed articles form an important 
and valuable feature of the book. Among them may be men 
tioned “The Architectural Club as a Factor in the Life of a 
Community,” by H. V. von Holst; “Mural Painting,” by W. B. 
Van Ingen; “Success in the Practice of Architecture,” by Albert 
Kahn; “In Regard to. Egotism Among Architects,” by 
Abram Garfield; “Imagination and Reverie,” by Spencer 
Roberts, and “New Public School Buildings of St. Louis,” by 
Wm. B. Ittner. This last-named article, like many of the illus- 
trations, is doubtless familiar to architects and students, for, 
notwithstanding there is no mention made of the fact, it was 
published in THe AmericAN Arcuitect of November 16, 1907. 
On the whole a very creditable volume has been produced and 
one well worth a place in every architect’s library. 


Industrial Information 


CentuRY METAL Roor. 


A new type of metal roof has recently been patented by Mr. 
Leon Stein, of Main Avenue, Passaic, N. J., which may be ex- 
pected to have a wide application, if the claims of the inventor 
are fully realized. The plan provides for a roof without sheath- 
ing, the metal being attached directly to steel or wood rafters 
or purlins. Depending upon the size of sheet of copper or 
other metal used, each section of the roof can be made 4 feet 
to 6 feet long in the direction of the rafters, and 2 feet to 3 


feet wide between the standing joints or expansion ribs. To 
those interested descriptive matter and illustrations will be sent 
by the patentee. 
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MAINE 
Lewiston.—Woman’s Literary Union of 
Androscoggin County recently held a 
meeting to discuss the erection of a new 
clubhouse. H. C. Day can be addressed 
for further information regarding the 
matter. 


VERMONT 


RutLanp.—According to the local press 
Adventists have purchased property on 
Center Street and it is stated that a new 
church building is to be erected on the 
site. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
3ROCKTON.—George E. Wilbar of this 
city and J. Williams Beal have purchased 
property in the rear of Barristers’ Hall, 
and, according to reports, they propose to 
erect a large new brick business building 
thereon. 

CueELsEA.—G. Henri Desmond has been 
appointed architect for the central fire 
station and the Everett Avenue ene 
house. There were nine sets of plans sub- 
mitted, those made by Mr. Desmond be- 
ing adopted by the board. 

Fircupurc.—L’Union St. Joseph is re- 
ported to be considering the erection of a 
modern new clubhouse, to be located on 
Fairmount Street, probably to be four or 
five stories high, and to cost between $25,- 
000 and $30,000. No plans have as yet been 
prepared for the new structure. 

HAVERHILL.—Property at the corner of 
Broadway and Blaisdell Streets has been 
purchased by the St. Joseph’s French Cath- 
olic Church Society for the erection of a 
modern new edifice. Rev. Fr. T. J. Remy, 
pastor can ge addressed. 

Lenox.—It is said that at a special town 
meeting in Lenox the plans of Architect 
John W. Donohue of Springfield for the 
new Lenox schoolhouse, to cost approxi- 
mately $100,000, were accepted. 

Nortnh ApAms.—According to the local 
press Rev. W. P. Moore, of Greenfield, is 
investigating here preparatory to securing 
a site for the erection of a new church 
building. 

NorRTHAMPTON. — The new parochial 
school building which will be erected for 
the parish of St. Mary’s Church will em 
body the most modern features of school 
construction, some of which will be inno- 
vations in Western Massachusetts. The 
plans, which have been prepared by John 
W. Donohue, the Springfield architect, 
show that the structure will be a model of 
its kind. The building will be practically 
fireproof, 125 by 96 feet in dimensions. It 
will contain twelve classrooms and four 
small recitation rooms. 

SPRINGFIELD.—The plans prepared by 
Architects E. C. & G. C. Gardner for the 
proposed new Y. W. C. A. have been ap 
proved, it is said. Estimated cost, $100,000. 

Shien Sditeathines 00s vialinnn Of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, whose edifice 
in Elm Street was bal'y damaged by fire 
last month, are discussing the rebuilding. 
Nothing definite has as yet been decided 
on. 

NEW YORK 

Burrato.—W. H. Patterson, architect 
and builder of Niagara Falls, is preparing 
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plans, it is stated, for a brick store and 
business block to be erected next to the 
McQuarry store on Ontario Street in the 
Reussen Park district. 

Jamaica.—Winfield S. Overton, former 
Justice of the Peace, is at the head of a 
project to erect a new clubhouse at Plum 
Beach, it is currently reported in the local 
press. 

New York.—Charles Feltman, owner of 
Feltman’s Music Hall, Surf Avenue, Coney 
Island, has stated, it is said, that he will 
tear down the present building and erect 
a large and modern new hotel, dancing 
pavilion and theater. $700,000 will be ex- 
pended on the new structure. 

The Quartermaster, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C., has invited proposals 
for the erection of a storehouse at the 
Marine barracks, Navy Yard, New York, 
N. Y., which will be publicly opened in his 
office August 20, 1908. Blank forms of 
proposal and specifications can be obtained 
from the Quartermaster, U. S. M. C., 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C., or from 
the architects, Bruce Price and de Sibour, 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Plans have been prepared by W. C. Haz- 
lett for a thirty-eight-story building to be 
erected at No. 50 Broadway. 

Norwicu.—According to the daily press 
the members of the Congregational Church 
are said to be contemplating the making 
of extensive alterations to their building. 
Architect C. E. Vosburg of Binghamton 
has been consulted. 

Rocuester.—Architect Leon Stern has 
completed the plans for a building for the 
Board of Park Commissioners. M. O. 
Stone, Secretary. 

Rome.—A_ special election of the tax- 
payers of the town will be held, it is stated, 
for the purpose of voting on the question 
of raising $50,000 for a new school to be 
erected here. Address the School Board 
for further information regarding the mat- 
ter. 

ScHENEcTADY. — Architect L. Rodman 
Nichols is said to have prepared the plans 
for the new building to be erected for the 
Union Street Baptist Congregation at a 
probable expenditure of $40,000. 

Syracuse.—The congregation of the 
Rowland Street Church of Christ Dis- 
ciples has purchased two lots at 1210 and 
1212 South Geddes Street for the erection 
of a new edifice. Rev. C. R. Stauffer is 
pastor of the church and can be addressed 
for further information. 

Urtica.—It is stated that the Board of 
School Commissioners is considering the 
erection of a new school in the Second 
Ward to cost about $20,000. 

Waterrorp.—Rev. A. H. Valiquette, O. 
S. A., pastor of St. Mary’s Church, re- 
cently stated that a site has been purchased 
on Broad Street near Division Street for 
the erection of a new church building on 
the premises. 

Wuite Pratins.—Stanley F. Newell is 
reported to be contemplating the spending 
of $300,000 in the erection of a new hotel 
huilding on property recently acquired on 
Railroad Avenue 

Yonxkers.—Architect James A. Watson 
is preparing plans for two apartment 
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houses to be erected at an expenditure of 
$14,000 each and also for a residence for 
R. Ferrier to be located on Bellevue Place 
to cost $10,000, 


NEW JERSEY 

Jersey Citry.—Plans are being prepared 
by Architect E. E. Quaife for the erection 
of a store and apartment building on the 
southwest corner of Jackson and Clare- 
mont Avenues, which will be built by 
George W. Yeandle 

Mittvitte.—Architects E. F. Durang & 
Sons of Philadelphia are said to be revis 
ing the plans for the St. Mary Magdalene 
Roman Catholic Church to be erected here 
at a probable expenditure of $40,000. 

NeEwARK.—Plans are in course of prep 
aration at the office of Alfred Peter for a 
large four-story brick apartment building 
to go up on the southeast corner of Bank 
Street and Fairmount Avenue for James 
Moriarity, at an estimated cost of about 
$30,000. 
PertH Amsoy.—The question of erect- 
g a new school house at this point is be- 
ing discussed, it is reported in the local 
press. 


i 


Summit.—Sites are now being investi- 
gated preparatory to securing a suitable 
one for a new school to be erected in the 
First Ward. For further information ad- 
dress the School Board. 

TRENTON.—Plans are under way for 
raising funds for the erection of a large 
addition to the clubhouse of the Catholic 
Institute. Michael McDermott, Ferdinand 
Wagner and others, are reported inter- 
ested. . 

West Enp.—A new country club to be 
known as the Brook Lawn Country Club is 
being organized at West End, N. J., for the 
section comprising Long Branch, West 
End and Elberon. It has been incorpo 
rated and has already acquired the John A. 
McCall estate of fifty-eight acres at West 
End, where a handsome clubhouse will be 
erected. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
\LtoonA.—The congregation of the Third 
Presbyterian Church is said to be discuss- 
ing the erection of a new edifice Archi 


tects are being consulted 
Birpsporo.—Members of the Birdsboro 
Methodist Church are reported to be en 
deavoring to raise funds as soon as pos 
sible for a proposed new building 
CANONSBURG.—Trustees of the Central 
Presbyterian Church are discussing the 
erection of a new church building here \ 
committee has been appointed and work 
may soon be commenced 
Dunmore.—Members of Dunmore Aerie, 
No. 1701, Fraternal Order of Eagles, are 
having plans and specifications prepared by 
Architect J \. Duckworth and in a few 
days the plans will be turned over to the 
contractors for bids. The Dunmore Aerie 
has purchased the site for the new build- 
ing which is on the easterly side of South 
Blakely Street near the corners 
FRANKFoRD.—The parishioners of the 
Roman Catholic Church of the Incarna- 
tion, at Fifth Street and Lindley Avenue, 
recently held a mecting for the purpose of 
discussing a new parochial school. Rev. 
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P. K. Fogarty is pastor and can be ad- 
dressed. 

MoneEssen.—We understand from the lo- 
cal press that J. J. Cushing is president of 
a committee appointed to secure property, 
plans, etc., for a new hospital to be erected 
at Restraver Street and Knox Avenue. 

PHILADELPHIA.—A movement is on foot 
to establish a new church among the Span- 
ish-American Catholics of this city. Arch- 
bishop Ryan has approved of the work. 

St. Barnabas’ Protestant Episcopal 
Church has plans and permit for a new 
four-story church at Sixty-fourth Street 
and Haverford Avenue, to cost $25,000. 
Later a new rectory and other buildings 
are proposed, plans for which are not yet 
prepared. 

Rowland W. Boyle, architect, is working 
on plans for a new church of stone to be 
built at the southeast corner of Fifty- 
fourth Street and Vine Street, to the Cath- 
olic Parish of Our Lady of Victory. The 
building will cost, it is expected, about 
$150,000. 

Oliver R. Parry, architect, has been re- 
tained by Mortin R. Duncan to prepare 
plans and specifications for the extension 
of his present building on Baltimore Ave- 
nue, near Forty-ninth Street, to the build- 
ing line and making other alterations. 

It is said that Henry L. Reinhold, Jr., 
architect, is preparing plans for a hotel to 
be erected on the Isle of Pines, Cuba. 

Cope & Stewardson, architects, are fin- 
ishing plans of a four-story brick and stone 
dormitory and towers to be built for the 
University of Pennsylvania, at a cost of 
$80,000, at Thirty-sixth and Spruce Streets. 

PittspurG.—The members of the Christ’s 
Lutheran Church are said to be contem- 
plating the erection of a new edifice. Rev. 
E. A. Trabert can be addressed for fur- 
ther information. 

It is currently reported that the plans for 
the $100,000 public school building to be 
erected in Beltzhoover, Thirty-eighth Ward, 
are being designed by Lloyd Bros. 

Sayre.—Mrs. Mary Packer Cummings, a 
wealthy philanthropist of this place, has 
donated property to the Church of the Re- 
deemer, proceeds to be used for the erec- 
tion of a model parish house to cost about 
$40,000. 

Tortron.—Architects Stetler & Mengel of 
Wyoming have been commissioned by the 
officers of the Topton Orphans’ Home to 
prepare plans for two new wings, to be 
erected to the present building. 

WasHInNcTON.—Professor William Kirch- 
baum, Superintendent of the Washington 
public schools, has purchased property at 
Morgan and Wade Avenues, East Wash- 
ington, for the erection of a new building. 

Wirkes-Barre.—Plans for the erection 
of a three-story apartment house fitted in 
a most complete manner, are being pre- 
pared for Miss Bertha Naesig of 235 Wy- 
oming Street by Architects McCormick & 
French. The new building will be located 
at the corner of Northampton and Lincoln 
Streets. 


OHIO 


CENTERVILLE.—Sealed proposals will be 
received at the office of Clarence McCray, 
clerk of Washington Township, Montgom- 
ery County, Ohio, August 13, for the fur- 
nishing of the material and labor necessary 
for the erection and completion of a town- 
ship hall at Centerville in accordance with 
the plans and specifications now on file in 
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the office of Slover Bros., architects, rooms 
61-63 Canby Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

Cincinnati. — Architects Bausmith & 
Drainie will receive estimates until August 
12 for the erection of an office building for 
George Gerke. 

CosHocton.—James P. Clow & Sons 
have plans under consideration for the 
erection of a new emergency hospital here 
in connection with its large plant in which 
1,000 workmen are employed. 

Cotumsus.—J. A. Jones, architect, is 
preparing plans for an apartment building 
to be erected in the South End for A. E. 
Sherman. It will be three stories in height, 
the first floor containing store rooms, the 
two upper stories apartments. 

Martins Ferry.—Rev. Bealrea is priest 
of the Greek Orthodox Church and is en- 
deavoring, it is reported, to raise funds for 
a new building to be erected here. 

To.epo.—According to the daily press 
plans for the new Postoffice building 
to be erected here have been approved and 
bids are soon to be advertised for. 

The members of the Toledo Humane 
Society are planning to erect a four or six- 
story fireproof building on the site of the 
structure at Orange and St. Clair Streets, 
$50,000 having been appropriated for this 
purpose by John T. Newton. 

YouNnGstown. — Councilman John P. 
Ryan is reported to be at the head of a 
scheme to raise funds for the erection of a 
new country club in the vicinity of this 
city. 

The plans for the beautiful new Ma- 
sonic Temple to be erected in Wick Ave- 
nue have been submitted to Building In- 
spector C. C. Knox for approval. When 
completed the building will be one of the 
finest in the country and will cost over 
$100,000. The plans were drawn by Archi- 
tect A. L. Thayer of New Castle, Pa. 


INDIANA 


CaRLISLE.—Trustees of the Union Chris- 
tian College at Merom are here for the 
purpose of discussing the erection of a new 
dormitory to accommodate forty young 
women. Address the president of the col- 
lege. 

ELLETTSVILLE.—A movement is on foot 
here for the erection of a new Baptist 
Church. Fred I. Owens, Dr. W. W. Har- 
ris and others have been appointed a com- 
mittee. 

EvaANSVILLE.—We understand that Rev. 
W. G. Archer is pastor of the Jefferson 
Avenue Presbyterian Church which is to 
raise funds as soon as possible for a new 


church with a roof garden for summer 
services. 
Micuican City.—A _ five-story modern 


hotel building has been practically decided 
upon for Michigan City. The structure 
will be erected on the former Walter Vail 
property, at the southwest corner of 
Franklin and Eighth Streets, and will be 
modern and fireproof in every respect. 
When completed it will represent an outlay 
of $150,000. The building proposition is 
headed by I. I. Spiro and James F. Gal- 
laher, owners of the site. 


ILLINOIS 


Catro.—William J. Casey has purchased 
seven lots on Holbrook Avenue and be- 
tween Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh 
Streets and it is reported that a large and 


handsome new residence is under construc- 
tion. 

Cuicaco.—Sidney M. Goldin of 899 Tay- 
lor Street is at the head of a movement to 
erect a new Jewish Theater here. Funds 
are to be raised as soon as possible for a 
new building to be erected near Twelfth 
and Halstead Streets. 

An eleven-story building is to be put up 
at the northeast corner of State Street and 
Harmon Court, it is reported, by Carl 
Buehl, vice-president of the Peter Schoen- 
hofen Brewing Company. It is said that 
the proposed building will cost about $300,- 
000. 

A new warehouse building is to be put 
up by the Scully Steel and Iron Company 
at Ashland Avenue and the river. The 
building will be 231x631 feet, of the steel 
mill type, and will cost about $150,000. F. 
E. Davidson is the architect. 

Oak Park.—The Trinity English Lu- 
theran Church was organized by residents 
of this place and Austin about two years 
ago and site has been purchased recently 
at Erie Street and Ridgeland Avenue for a 
new edifice. It is proposed to raise $25,- 
ooo for new building. Rev. E. F. Haertel 
is pastor and can be addressed for fur- 
ther information. 

Quincy.—The local lodge of Elks are 
discussing a new building. Exacter Ruler 
Wall has appointed a committee to secure 
site and plans. It is proposed to expend 
between $50,000 and $60,000 for this pur- 
pose. 

MICHIGAN 

CassopoLis.—Young & Shambleau, ar- 
chitects of South Bend, Ind., were the suc- 
cessful competitors for plans for the La- 
grange Carnegie Library at Cassopolis. 

Detroit.—Subscriptions are to be solic- 
ited for the erection of a new convention 
hall in this city to be large and of modern 
construction. About $600,000 is needed. 
Common Council and the Board of Com- 
merce are interested. 

Hancock.—It is stated that another new 
church is proposed here. The French mem- 
bers of St. Joseph’s are considering a sep- 
aration and the erection of a building of 
their own. 

WISCONSIN 

MILWAUKEE.—It is currently stated in 
the daily press that a $50,000 apartment 
building, with eight complete apartments, 
will be erected on Marshall Street, just 
north of Ogden Avenue, by W. E. Hamil- 
ton. 

E. G. Lutz, W. E. Burke and M. A. 
Graettinger are members of a_ building 
committee appointed by the Calumet Club 
to provide for the erection of what is to 
be the handsomest new clubhouse in the 
Northwest. It is proposed to expend about 
$85,000 for this purpose. 

Racine.—Architects are making plans 
and specifications for remodeling the Gor- 
ton block, corner of Main and Fifth Streets, 
recently purchased by the Commercial & 
Savings Bank, and which is eventually to 
be occupied by that financial institution. 


MISSOURI 

ARLINGTON.—A new $45,000 church, with 
institutional features, a gymnasium and a 
large reading room, is being planned by the 
Arlington M. E. Church. A lot at the 
northwest corner of Twenty-first Street 
and Benton Boulevard has been bought, 
and building will be begun in the Fall. 
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St. JosepH.—Eckel & Boschen have been 
chosen as architects for the new First Pres- 
byterian Church to be erected here at a 
cost of $100,000. 

The same architects are also preparing 
plans for a residence for O. Waller to 
cost approximately $12,000, and have been 
commissioned to make alterations and ad- 
ditions to fifteen of the city schools at a 
total cost of about $50,000. 

St. Louis——The congregation of St. 
Rose’s Church is said to be considering the 
erection of a large and handsome new 
church in this city to be located on a site 
purchased in Walnut Park at Goodfellow 
and Maple Avenues. About $150,000 is to 
be expended. 

University City.—E. G. Lewis of this 
place is interested in project which is un- 
der way for the establishment of perma 
nent headquarters of the International 
Typographical Union here. It is proposed 
to expend about $100,000 for this purpose. 


IOWA 


ACKLEY.—We are informed that the 
Iowa Central Railway will erect a new 
passenger depot at this place. E. 

A.pia.—Judge Anderson will erect an 
eleven-room house finished in old English, 
half-timbered, style of architecture here. 

E. 

BLAKESBURG.—The Blakesburg Savings 
Bank will erect a two-story pressed-brick 
building, i from plans prepared by 
Architect G. M. Kerns, Ottumwa. E. 

CENTERVILLE.—Architects Smith, Wether- 
ell and Gage, Des Moines, have drawn 
plans for a residence for E. C. Bradley, of 
Centerville, to cost $30,000. 

Coccon.—Plans have been prepared by 
Architect R. R. Mayberry of Cedar Rapids 
for a two-story pressed brick building, 
54x62, stone foundation, with shingle roof, 
steam heating and plumbing, to cost $11,000. 

E. 

3ids will be received by Secretary W. M. 
Crosier of the school board up to August 
20 for the erection of a schoolhouse in 
Manhattan District. E. 

Councit B.Lurrs.—At a recent meeting 
of the Board of Trustees of the First 
Congregational Church, the question of 
new church was discussed. Sites are be- 
ing investigated and a new edifice to cost 
about $30,000 is proposed. 

Des Mornes.—Chase and West will add 
two stories to their six-story, 44-foot front 
building. A new glass front will also be 
built. E. 

A plan to buiid a new union depot for 
East Des Moines has been submitted to 
the State railroad commission by the East 
Des Moines Commercial Club. E 

Two brick residences will be built by J. 
F. Kratzer this Fa!l from plans drawn by 
Architects Liebbe, Nourse and Rasmus- 
sen. :. 
We are informed that the C. E. Mus- 
grave Co. will erect a seven-story, brick 
warehouse, 88x132, to be of fireproof con- 
struction, and to cost $75,000. E. 

EsTHERVILLE.—A new armory, of brick 
and steel construction, 60x90, to cost $10, 
000, will be erected for Company D, Iowa 
National Guard. E. 

Iowa City.—It is planned to erect a new 
machinery hall between the present en- 
gineering building and the power plant at 
the State University of lowa. E. 

Krokuk.—We are informed that plans 
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for the remodeling of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church have been prepared 
by Architect H. E. Ratcliffe. E. 

Mason City.—St. Francis’ Academy, de- 
stroyed here some time ago, is to be re- 
built, it is stated. $25,000 is to be ex- 
pended for this purpose. 

OskALoosa.—The City Council will erect 
a new central fire station this year, it is 
said. E. 

OttruMWA.—John Fullmer will erect a 
two-story, eight-room house, California 
mission architecture, according to plans 
prepared by Architect G. M. Kerns. E. 

Plans for a new wing to the Ottumwa 
Hospital have been drawn by architect G. 
M. Kerns. It will be three stories, 34x37. 

E. 

Pato.—The Palo Savings Bank has an- 
nounced that it will erect a two-story 
brick and stone building this fall. E. 

Rep Oax.—Bids will be received until 
\ugust 15 on the two-story library, 40x50, 
and the hot water heating plant according 
to plans prepared by Architects Patton and 
Miller, Chicago. Cost will be about $12,- 
000. E 

RocKWELL City.—Bids will be received 
until August 8 on the construction, heating 
and plumbing of the Carnegie library ac- 
cording to plans prepared by Architect Ed- 
gar L. Barber, Denison. The building will 
be 36x62, brick and Bedford stone. E. 

SHENANDOAH.—The Elks Club will erect 
a clubhouse to cost $15,000 at this point. 

E. 

WatTERLoo.—I. Lebowich, it is said, will 
erect a four-story brick building, 20x85, at 
Fourth and Water Streets. E. 


MINNESOTA 


DututH.—The members of the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, have decided 
to erect a church building, to cost not less 
than $50,000, and German & Lignell have 
been asked to draw plans for same. The 
church is to occupy the southeast corner of 
Ninth Avenue east and First Street. 

The Keith Company, architects, are at 
work on plans for a garage to be erected 
at 1900 Lyndale Avenue south for M. H. 
Davin. It will be 100x135, two-story, brick 
and cut stone, composition roof. Cost 
about $12,000. 

Str. Hivarre.—Citizens of this place are 
to circulate a petition to the Board of 
County Commissioners, asking for bonding 
the county for a new agricultural school 
here. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Biunt. — The Methodist Episcopal 
Church Society here has the erection of a 
new building to replace present structure, 
under consideration. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—We understand that the Soo 
Railroad Company has announced its in 
tention of erecting a $60,000 freight and 
passenger depot at this place. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincotn.—A_ ten-acre site at G and 
Twenty-second Streets has been proposed 
for the erection of a new school here. 
For further information regarding mat- 
ter, address the School Board. 

OmAHA.—Sites are now being investi- 
gated preparatory to selecting one for new 
hospital to cost about $50,000 for” the 











Swedish Bethany Hospital Association 


now at 1918 Capitol Avenue. 


KANSAS 


ToreEKA.—James C. Holland, architect, is 
said to be preparing plans for a steel and 
concrete building to be five stories high 
and to cost $125,000, to be located on Kan 
sas Avenue between Seventh Street and 
Eighth Avenue. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—J. A. Ferguson is said to be 
interested in the erection of an office build- 
ing to cost $500,000 to be located at the 
corner of Seventeenth and Stout Streets. 

The Puget Sound Realty Company is 
said tu be having plans prepared by Archi- 
tect F. E. Edbrooke for a store and office 
building to be erected at a probable ex 
penditure of $1,000,000 

GREELEY.—Architects Ward & Patterson, 
we are informed, have been commissioned 
to prepare plans for a Colonial Church to 
be erected here Estimated cost $35,000 

STERLING.—We understand that Archi 
tects Ward & Patterson, of Greeley, are 
preparing plans for a church edifice to be 
erected at this place at a probable expendi 
ture of $25,000 


WYOMING 
SHERIDAN.—It is stated that a new com- 
pany has been formed with J. A. Van Wie 
as manager for the purpose of erecting a 
new opera house here to cost about $50,- 
000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WHEELING.—According to current re- 
ports the congregation of the First Chris- 
tian Church intends to build a new edi 
fice. 


VIRGINIA 


FREDERICKSBURG.—We understand from 
despatches that President J. L. Jarman of 
the State Normal School at Farmville, is 
member of the committee appointed to se 
cure a site here for the new State Normal 
College. 

RicHMOND.—Plans are under discussion 
for the erection of a new clubhouse here. 
Site known as the Westhampton property 
has been proposed. John A. Coke, Jr., is 
president of the club. 


KENTUCKY 


CLoyp’s LANnpInG.—At a recent meeting 
of the citizens of Marrowbone plans were 
discussed for raising funds for securing 
the location of the proposed new Presby- 
terian College at that place—Dr. McDon- 
ald of Danville is interested. 

LAGRANGE.—At a recent meeting of the 
officers of the Lagrange Christian Church, 
it was decided to make an effort to raise 
funds as soon as possible for a new 
church building. It is proposed to raise 
about $10,000. Rev. Gifford Gordon, pas- 
tor. 

LouIsvILLE.—Members of the Union 
Presbyterian Church, it is stated, have de- 
cided to erect a larger and more modern 
structure than present building at Second 
and Avery Streets 

TENNESSEE 

KNOXVILLE.—The members of the Broad 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church are 
said to be contemplating the remodeling 
of their present house of worship. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 

WEDGEFIELD.—A special election was held 
here recently, when bonds were voted for 
the erection of a new high school build- 
ing at this point. 

GEORGIA 

ATLANTA.—Dr. Witley of Hall and 
others have appeared before the commit- 
tee appointed, to urge an appropriation of 


$25,000 for the establishment of a new 
tuberculosis sanitarium. 

Aucusta.—Mr. George R._ Stearns, 
president of the Riverside Mills, is con- 
templating putting up a very handsome 
residence on a four-acre tract, near the 
Country Club, on Milledge street. The 
residence will cost in the neighborhood 
of $20,000. Mr. F. H. Denny, of Pitts- 


burg, is also about to commence building 
a residence, costing about the same 
amount, which is to be on a three-acre 
tract in the same neighborhood. 
LAGRANGE.—The historic Southern Fe- 
male College, which was destroyed by fire 
recently will be rebuilt, according to local 
reports. 
SAVANNAH.—Members 
Improvement Association 
the erection 
railroad. 
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FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE.—At a recent meeting of 
the City Council a bill was passed for 
property between Eighth and _ Tenth 
streets and the Boulevard and Hogan’s 
Creek for the proposed St. Luke’s Hospi- 

tal, to cost about $100,000. 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM.—It is said that the Tem- 
ple Emanuel will build an elegant syna- 
gogue, costing at least $50,000, on the lot 
on Highland avenue. 

Mr. R. H. Hunt, the well-known archi- 
tect, of Chattanooga, has just been select- 
the architect to draw plans and 
specifications for the Howard College, Bir- 
mingham. 

HuNTsvVILLE.—The Congregation of the 
Christian Church has voted to sell the 
present property and to purchase a new 
site and erect a larger and more modern 
building. 

MontTGOoMERY.—The members of _ the 
First Presbyterian Church are now con- 
sidering for a new church to be 
erected here. The First Church, of which 
the Rev. H. M. Edmonds is pastor, is in 


as 


ed 


sites 


favor of property at Perry and Grove 
streets for this purpose. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Pontenoc.—The plans prepared’ by 

Architect R. H. Hunt, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., for the new schoolhouse, to cost 
$25,000, have been accepted, we _ under- 
stand 

OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA City.—According to the local 
press Dennis T. Flynn has purchased 
property in Lincoln Park for the erection 
of a large new residence. 
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ARKANSAS 


Harrison.—Architect is not yet selected 
for new courthouse proposed here, to be 
fireproof and to cost about $30,000. J. B. 
Curnett is County Judge and can be ad- 
dressed for further information. 

LittteE Rocx.—The Capital Hotel, ac- 
cording to the daily press, is to be reno- 
vated at a probable expenditure of $75,000. 


TEXAS 


GaLvestoN—Dr. James H. Head is re- 
ported to be interested in a project to 
erect a new hotel building at this place. 

San Antonio.—The congregation of the 
First Presbyterian Church has secured a 
new site on Avenue D for the erection of 
a proposed new church edifice, it is re- 
ported. 


NEW MEXICO 


Las Cruces.—The members of _ the 
Methodist Church are reported to have 
outgrown present church and improve- 


.£ 


ments are to be made in the Fall. 
Cochran is presiding elder. 


UTAH 

Sart Lake City.—L. E. & E. L. C. Riter 
have purchased property on State street, 
near First South street for the erection 
of a new automobile garage and machine 
shop. 

J. J. Daly has purchased property at 
State and Fourth South street for the 
erection of a new and modern office build- 
ing, to cost between $75,000 and $100,000. 

The board of governors of the Com- 
mercial Club have employed Ware and 
Treganza, architects, of this city to pre- 
pare plans and specifications for the pro- 
posed new building to be erected at an 
approximate outlay of $200,000. 

Plans for the Newhouse-Beck Theatre 
are almost completed by Ware & Tre- 
ganza. It is expected that the building of 
this second playhouse will be commenced 


immediately after the return of Samuel 
Newhouse from New York. 
ARIZONA 

PHoenix.—It is reported that a new 


playhouse for Eastlake Park is now be- 
ing discussed.—Address S. H. Mitchell for 


further information. 
CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY. — Fourteen fraternal organi- 


zations of West Berkeley have formed a 
plan to erect a joint clubhouse, and funds 
are to be raised at once for new structure 
at Seventh street and University avenue. 
The Knights of Pythias are interested. 

LoyALton.—Site is to be selected here 
for the erection of the proposed new 
high school for Sierra Valley. Address 
the School Board for further information 
regarding the matter. 

Orovi_tLe.—The Masonic Order is_ re- 
ported to be discussing the rebuilding of 
their hall, and it is stated that about 
$15,000 is to be expended for this pur- 
pose. 

RepLANDsS.—The of this 


school trustees 
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place have called a special election to vote 
on a $50,000 bond election for new build- 
ing to be erected at Lugenia. 

Ross Vatiey.—Architects Meyer & 
Ward, Kohl Building, San Francisco, are 
preparing plans for a bungalow for Mrs. J. 
F. Coope, to be erected here. 

SALINAS.—Architect Jacob Lenzen of 
San Jose has been commissioned, it is 
stated, to prepare the plans for the new 
Library Building to be erected here. 

SrerrA Mapre.—A new Roman Catholic 
Chapel is to be erected here, it is stated. 
Rev. Father W. W. Barth has purchased 
a site for the proposed new structure. 


OREGON 


ALBINA.—Whitehouse & Honeyman, 
architects of Portland, have prepared plans 
for a large new schoolhouse, to be three 
stories high, brick and and cost 
about $250,000. 

PorTLAND.—Reyv. C. T. McPherson is en- 
deavoring to raise funds as soon as pos- 
sible for the erection of a new church 
to be located at Twenty-sixth and Savier 
streets. Address Rev. Mr. McPherson at 
783 York street. 

J. C. Ainsworth has purchased property 
at East Aukeny and Grand Avenue, for 
the erection of a new business building, it 
is stated. 

Architect C. C. Robbins has completed 
plans for a new edifice for the Central 
Christian Church, which will cost between 
$45,000 and $50,000, to be built at East 
Twentieth and East Salmon streets. It 
will be 72x112, with full basement con- 
structed of concrete to ground level. 

Sealed proposals, will be received at the 
office of the Lighthouse Engineer, Port- 
land, Oregon, until August 14, for the 
construction of a keeper’s dwelling at Ediz 
Hook Light Station, Washington, in ac- 
cordance with specifications, copies of 
which, with blank proposals and other in- 
formation, may be had upon application to 
the Lighthouse Engineer, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

It is currently reported that the Hurley- 
Mason Company, of this city, is preparing 
to erect a six-story structure on the 
northeast corner of Fifth and Stark for 
Gay Lombard. 


WASHINGTON 
BREMERTON.—According to the daily 
press, doctors in this section are interested 


stone, 


in the establishment of a new hospital 
in Kitsap County. 
DeMING.—A movement is on foot here 


to raise funds for the erection of a new 
high school building. Address the Clerk 
for further information. 


SEATTLE.—Rev. C. R. Gale, superintend- 
ent of the Congregational Church Exten- 
sion Society, can be addressed for in- 
formation regarding a new chapel and 
Sunday school to be erected at Fauntleroy 
Park. 

SPOKANE.—A meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Spokane County Club was held 
recently, when the erection of a new and 
modern clubhouse was discussed. 








ECCLESIASTICAL 
DOMES 


Bound in Red Cloth, Gilt Top, 
Containing 82 Plates, each 10x14 


Price, $5.00 





The American Architect, Publishers 
239 WEST 39Tn STREET, : 


NEW YORK 
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INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING 











“Copyright 1907 by New York Belting & Packing Co., Ltd. 


Particularly adapted for Court Houses, Banking Institutions, Church Aisles, Hospitals, Libraries, Business Offices, Restaurants, 
Vestibules, Elevators, Kitchens, Laundries, Pantries, Bathrooms, and for Steamships and floating property generally. 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


New York Belting & Packing Co., Ltd. 


91 and 93 Chambers Street, New York 


Chieago, 1so Lake St.; St. Louis, 218-220 Chestnut St.; Philadelphia, 118-120 N. 8th St.; San Francisco, East 11th St. & 3d Ave., Oakland; Boston, ase 
Summer St.; Indianapolis, 229 S. Meridian St.; Baltimore, 114 W. Baltimore St.; Buffalo, 600 Prudential Building; Pittsburg, 913-915 Liberty Ave.; 
Spokane, Wash., 163 S. Lincoln St.; Sole European Depot—Anglo-American Rubber Co., Ltd., 58 Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C. 









































Asbestos ‘‘Century”’ Shingle Roof and Sheathing.—Estate of Dr. R. V. Mattison, Newport, R. I. 
Architect, J. D. Johnson, Newport; Builder, B. F. Tanner, Newport. 


Asbestos “Century” Shingles | 


“The Roof that Outlives the Building’’ * 
By “‘the cost per year test’? Asbestos “Century” Shingles are the 


Cheapest roofing made—no repairs—no painting for either preservation or appearance. 
They are absolutely impervious to weather-wreck—cannot flake, split, corrode, rot or 
rust—do not break at the nail-holes—are proof against damage by accident or fire. And their first 
cost is even less than a good many roofings considered as first-class. 

Asbestos “‘Century”’ Shingles are uniform shingle-like sheets of asbestos-fibre-cement concrete, com- 
pacted and formed under tremendous hydraulic pressure. The cement hydrates and crystallizes as it sets, 
interlocking with the asbestos fibre web into a tough and elastic compound. Made in three colors—Newport 


Gray (light), Slate (blue black), and Indian Red, in numerous shapes and several sizes. Five cents per 
square foot (and upward) at Ambler, Pennsylvania. 








The Keasbey & Mattison Company, Factors 


Ambler, Pennsylvania { 
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THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 








HE publishers again 

present The Geor- 
gian Period to the at- 
tention of practicing 
architects whose libraries 
still lack these important 
volumes. 


—_—______—__ 
Mappa House | 
TRENTON NY 


Noe owned 





aston | 
ARCH IN SITTING ROOM | 
| 
| 





co cod 



































This commendable work, edited 
by William Rotch Ware, prob- 
ably constitutes the best illus- 
trated and most comprehensive 
series of volumes ever issued 
on the subject of Colonial 
Architecture. 


Knowing that architects ordinarily appreciate the value of measured drawings, the editor 
Ll secured the co-operation of architects and draughtsmen who have contributed to this 
. work hundreds of measured, scale and full sized drawings, making the details of the 
buildings and parts shown in photogravure and half tone, of practical use. Two of 
these drawings are reproduced on this page. 























Measured and drawn by FJ Kidd 








Copyright, t900, by The American Architect and Building News Co. 


The engravings are faithful reproductions of scores of examples of Colonial Archi- 
tecture, taken from the following States embraced in the thirteen original colonies, and 
the mother country: 


NEW ENGLAND VIRGINIA ENGLAND 
PENNSYLVANIA SOUTH CAROLINA IRELAND 
NEW YORK (Other Southern States) 





MaApPA HOUSE 
Trenton NY 
iow ouned by Wo Wie 


The text-matter, illustrated by some 
five hundred illustrations of houses, 


SITTING ROOM MANTEL 


» Bae 


MANTEL IN NW-CH 














etc., consists of individual essays— 
all well written. , They, therefore, 


{Soe Nay 





give the reader an admirable idea of 
the most interesting buildings, all 
along our Atlantic seaboard. 





Descriptive brochure, also full size LoLceD Ten 7 
sample sheets will be sent upon request. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
239 West 39th Street 
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NEW YORK esl 


Measured and dramn by PJ J 


Copyright, 1900, by The American-Architect and Building News Co. 
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A Sound Proposition for Architects 


g By including a directory in your specifications and installing it during the erection 
of the building, you will save the cost of the marble that would occupy that space. 
@ This saving will cover the cost of the directory. 

gq U. S. Changeable Sign Company Directories and Bulletins are 


The only ones sold outright 
@ They are the only directories made which do not necessitate correspondence and 
consequent delay when changes are required. The superintendent can make 
changes in three minutes from his supply of letters. 
g Round faced, movable, white composition letters of any size, held by springs on 
a grooved broadcloth surface. 
g Estimates furnished promptly for special frames in bronze, iron or wood. 


Catalog, free on request, gives full information as to stock sizes and prices. 


U. S. CHANGEABLE SIGN CO., oot. ‘Su, NEW YORK 




















——— an iikais = ha Toe 
By te J WE have equipped 2 vatveds. 
} of Libraries, including | 
| some of the largest, with our 
| “Standard” and “Bracket” Steel 
Stacks. SoS 
_ Fireproof, Strong, Space-sav- 
Simple Shelf Adjustment. 
We manufacture furniture and 
many devices in sheet steel and, 
h ving our own bronze foundry, 
“supply complete library and bank 
| equipment after architects’ designs 












The H. B. Smith Co. 
133-135 Centre St., New York 
MANUFACTURERS 


STEAM and WATER 


Heating 
Apparatus 


Factory: Westheld, Mass. 








RRESPONDENGE, SOLICITED 











. ry AN 
hy eye ESTABLISHED 1853. NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE, 
"| Art Metal Construction Co. Sead for” Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 
}| JAMESTOWN, - - NEW YORK 














THERE ARE GOOD REASONS for SPECIFYING and INSTALLING 
BERGER'S 





RORZERFER SSS 4 wit 
in So ata: Se — 





SIDEWALK LIGHTS 


SURPLUS STRENGTH 
The reinforced construction meets every 
test of service. 

MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
Scientifically designed prisms let in day- 
light to dark corners and reclaim valuable 
space for business uses. 

PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE NOT REQUIRED 
TO INSTALL THEM 








Berger Radiant Lights in Building of Vincent, Scott & Co., Fittsturg, Pa. Ne: ; a rae 9 
View under sidewalk—Note how perfectly colors and patterns can be discerned. Any concrete worker can easily do the work. 


TIME SAVED IN INSTALLATION 
No wood centering to put up and tear out. Forms easily and quickly laid, glass inserted, and concrete 
and rods applied. Hence, 

DISTINCTIVELY ECONOMICAL 


Catalog F-9-V explains it in detail. Write for it to-day 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - - Canton, Ohio 


New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco Atlanta 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree B. S. in 

Arch.) (Architectural engineering may be 
taken in lieu of advanced design, etc.) 
GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M. S. in Arch.) 


(Allowing specialization in design or in 
architectural engineering, etc.) 
SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Cer- 


tificate.) (For qualified draughtsmen; afford- 
ing option in architectural engineering.) 

COMBINED COURSES In Arts AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE, by which A. B. and B. S. in Arch. 
may be taken in six years. 

COLLEGE GRADUATES § granted 
standing. 

SUMMER COURSES in elementary and gen- 
eral subjects through which advanced stand- 
ing may be secured. 


advanced 


DR. J. H. 


For full information address: a aS 
" University 


PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 








GRIFFIN & CO. 
150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 


CONSULTING and 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 





THE SOCIETY OF BEAU X-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city, 
modeled on the general plan pursued at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising 
frequent problems in Orders, Design, 
ology, etc, 

For information apply to the Secretary of the 
Committee on Education, 3 East 33d St., New 
York City. 








WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to the degree B. S. in Arch. Admission by ex- 
amination or by diploma from accredited schools 
or certificate from other colleges. Qualified 
draughtsmen admitted as special students. 

For information apply to the Department of 
Architecture, Washington University. 








Four-year professional courses in Archi- 
tecture, in Architectural Engineering and in 
Architectural Decoration. Special courses for 
draftsmen and constructors. Excellent library 
and equipment. University fees nominal. 

Department of Architecture 
W. I. PILLSBURY, Registrar, Urpana, IL. 








PERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
In Pen-and-Ink and Water Color 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL 
8 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 








TO ARCHITECTS 
Competition Designs and Perspectives !n 
Water Colors or any Brush Medium, expert—assistance on Pre- 
liminary Sketches, and general architectural work, per mail from 
any distance or at Architects’ offices by arrangement. Address 
JAMES ADAMS, 27 East erst Street, New York City. 








UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arpor, MIicu. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
Four-year course in Architecture and in Arch- 
tectural Engineering. Draftsman and others 
adequately prepared are admitted as special 
students. For Bulletin describing work, address 
Dean of Department of Engineering. 








GEO. P. CARVER, A538."e%. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
_53 State Street, Boston 


Specialist in the design, inspection and supervision 
of Reinforced Concrete Construction 








GOTHIC DESIGN and DETAIL 


Rendering and Perspective 


HENRY H. LAW 


Telephone, 1297W. MT. VERNON,N. Y. 











J. W. TAYLOR'S Photograph Series of 


American Architecture 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 























WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


POSITIONS WANTED 


OSITION WANTED by competent de- 
signer, colorist and all-around man; New 
York and Western experience. Address 7-A, 
care American Architect. (1702-3-4) 





RAUGHTSMAN having seven years’ ex- 
perience in and around New York, is 
of making full-size details, scale 


capable : : L 
drawings, and can superintend work while in 


course of construction, desires position in 
New York or elsewhere. Address 7-B, care 
American Architect. (1702) 


RAUGHTSMAN (Architectural), 22 years 
D old, has had an all-round experience in 


various city offices, with a six months’ ex- 
perience in building superintendence; has 
also had some private practice; good de- 
signer and detailer. Reasonable salary. Al 
references. Address Charles M. ers.’ 215 

(1702-3) 


W. 23d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED. 
ANTED—Assistant professor of archi- 
tecture, salary $1,600, by large univer- 
sity in Middle West. Must be graduate and 
have had experience in construction. Full 
particulars required. Address 2-C, care 
American Architect. (1701-"02-'03-'04) 


PROPOSALS 


Treasury Department, Office of the Super- 
vising Architect, Washington, D. C., July 20, 
1908.—Sealed proposals will be received at 
this office until 3 o’clock P.M. on the Ist day 
of September, 1908, and then opened, for the 
construction (including plumbing, gas piping, 
heating apparatus, electric conduits and 
wiring), of the U. S. Post Office at Green- 
ville, Ohio, in accordance with drawings and 
specifications, copies of which may be had at 
the office of the Custodian of site at Green- 
ville, Ohio, or at this office, at the discretion 
of the Supervising Architect.—James Knox 
Taylor, Supervising Architect. (1701-1702) 
Treasury Department, Office of the Super- 
vising Architect, Washington, D. C., July 20, 
1908.—Sealed proposals will be received at 
this office until 3 o’clock P.M. on the 18th 





day of August, 1908, and then opened, for 
the installation of a conduit and wiring sys- 
tem in the U. S. Post Office and Court House 
at Green Bay, Wisconsin, in accordance with 
drawings and specifications, 


the copies of 


which may be had at this office or at the 
office of German & Lignell, Architects, Du- 
luth, Minnesota, at the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect.—James Knox Taylor, 
Supervising Architect. (1701-1702) 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed proposals, endorsed ‘Proposals for 
Construction, Heating, Plumbing and Elec- 
tric Work of Industrial Building, Hospital 
Enlargement, and Addition to Boiler House,’’ 
at the Western House of Refuge for Women, 
Albion, N. Y., will be received by Mrs. Jane 
L. Armstrong, President of the Board of 
Managers, Western House of Refuge for 
Women, Albion, N. Y., up to 2 o’clock p.m., 
on the 1lith day of August, 1908, when they 
will be opened and read publicly. 

Proposals shall be accompanied by a certi- 
fied check in the sum of $2,500.00, and the 
contractor to whom the award is made will 
be required to furnish surety company’s bond 
in the sum of $25,000.00. The right is re- 
served to reject any and all bids. 

Drawings and specifications may be con- 
sulted and blank forms of proposal obtained 
at the Western House of Refuge, Albion, N. 
Y., or at the office of the State Architect. 
Complete sets of plans and specifications will 
be furnished to prospective bidders, upon rea- 
sonable notice to and in the discretion of the 
State Architect, Franklin B. Ware, Albany, 
a: Se (1701-1702) 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed proposals endorsed ‘Proposal for 
Construction complete, including Heating, 
Plumbing and Electric Work for New Hos- 
pital Building,” at the Woman’s Relief 
Corps Home, Oxford, N. Y., will be re- 
ceived by Mrs. Georgiana Griffith, President 
of the Board of Managers, Woman’s Relief 
Corps Home, Oxford, N. Y., up to 12 o’clock 
noon on the 6th day of August, 1908, when 
they will be opened and read publicly. 

Proposals shall be accompanied by a cer- 
tified check in the sum of $1,200, and the 
contractor to whom the award is made will 
be required to furnish surety company’s 
bond in the sum of $12,000. The right is re- 
served to reject any and all bids. 

Drawings and specifications may be con- 
sulted, and blank forms of proposal obtained 
at the Woman’s Relief Corps Home, Oxford, 
N. Y., or at the office of the State Archi- 
tect. Complete sets of plans and specifica- 
tions will be furnished to prospective bid- 
ders, upon reasonable notice to and in the 
discretion of the State Architect, Franklin 
B. Ware, Albany, N. Y. 

ALLAN C. BAKEWELL, 


(1701-1702) Secretary. 


Treasury Department, Office of the Super- 
vising Architect, Washington, D. C., July 31, 
1908.—Sealed proposals will be received at 
this office until 3 o’clock p.m. on the 14th 
day of September, 1908, and then opened, for 
the construction (including plumbing and 
gas piping) of the U. S. Post Office in St. 
Louis, Mo., in accordance with drawings 
and specifications, copies of which may be 
had at the office of the Custodian of site in 
St. Louis, Mo., after August 6, or at this 
office after August 4, at the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect.—James Knox Taylor, 
Supervising Architect. (1702-3) 





Treasury Department, Office of the Super- 
vising Architect, Washington, D. C., July 
30, 1908.—Sealed proposals will be received 
at this office until 3 o’clock p.m. on the 30th 
day of September, 1908, and then opened, for 
the construction (including plumbing, gas 
piping, heating apparatus, electric conduits 
and wiring) of the U. S. Post Office and 
Court House at Cape Girardeau, Missouri, 
in accordance with drawings and specifica- 
tions, copies of which may be obtained from 
the Custodian of site at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
after the 3rd day of August, or at this of- 
fice after the 3rd day of August, at the dis- 
cretion of the Supervising Architect.—James 
Knox Taylor, Supervising Architect. 

(1702-3) 


WANTED 


Copies of 
TheAmerican Architect 








We will pay 25 cents a 
copy for copies of The 
American Architect 
dated April 1, 1908, 
No. 1684. 


The cAmerican ¢ Architect 
231-241 W. 39th St. New York 


1702-03 
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DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Elevator Pumps, Boiler 
Feeders, Water Supply 
Pumps, 


Duplex Durable Pumps, Fire Pumps 
Receivers, Surface and Jet Condensers 





WHEN tthe architect specifies a 
DEMING TRIPLEX POWER PUMP, the 
owner is insured against any troubles 
from his water supply. 

Send for Catalogue “G.”” It has 110 
pages devoted to power pumps for all 
purposes, 


THE DEMING COMPANY 


SALEM, OHIO 
See Sweet's Index for illustrated announcement 
and specifications 




















ef ee ae 
THE SPECIFICATIONS—IT SHOULD BE 


ESTABROOK’S GREASE TRAP 


IF YOU DON’T KNOW IT, LET US 
SEND YOU ILLU STRATED BOOKLET 


See our ad in last week’s American Architect 


R. ESTABROOK’S SONS 
1st and C Streets SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


. : ; . 
National Fire Proofing Co., “*2u%ctuts 
i n e t a oO O Contractors for Construction Fireproof Buildings. 


You can not be sure that you have either the best or the cheapest fireproofing 
unless vou give us an opportunity to figure. on your plans 


FIRE, SOUNDand VERMIN PROOF INSU ATOR Chicago, Commercial National Bank Bldg. pitts sburg, Fulton Bldg 
ew Yor atiron Bldg iladelphia, Lan tle Bldg. Washington 
SAMPLES AND CIRCULARS FREE D. C., Colorado Bldg. Minnea ois Minn. ey L amber Ex. Boston, Old 


South Bld Li s . 
U .S. MINERAL WOOL CO., ¥iw'tork Cleveland, Cuyahoga "Bldg. -” ‘Sam Francises, Monadnock "Bldg 


San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
London Eng., 26 Chancery Lane. 


(| “NEVER-SPLIT” SEATS [) 


Are guaranteed for five years not to 
split or come apart at the joints 
See Full Page Every Other Week 
Specification terms may be obtained from page 8 of Catalogue “‘C.” 

agmew, Mich., U.S. A. 
THE [UFKI KIN fOULE (0. New fork”. London, Eug. NEVER-SPLIT SEAT COMPANY 


Windsor, Can. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA - 


Economy in Shades 


lies in buying those that reflect the most light and 
last the longest. Frink’s Reflecting Shades are the 
best made. All sizes and styles 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 
































LUFAIN SIREN TAPES 


Are Indispensable for Accurate Work 
Made in all styles and sizes for all classes of work 
Send for catalog 
































“SUCCESS’”’ Fi P fi Painting specifications covering a particular 
ire roo ing— Pie building where soft, delicate and durable tints are 


desired should read— 


Entirely independent of building. Columns, girders, ceilings and 

walls are directly connected. U.S. A. Patent No. 418,821. The DIE iit. GCA RTER Strictly 

only system absolutely FIRE and EARTHQUAKE Proof. “t v > Pure 
Write for Information. & CART White Lead 


JUNGELS & ANDERSON, Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. | Wihaygy CARTER WHITE LEAD CO., Chicago and Cmaha 

















P tent Mi eaflic Sci S h When you have a water supply problem to solve 
a a ent a 2 ylig ts Investigate the 
Pao: oa adapted toall forms and styles Kewanee System of W ater Supply 
° ylights. 
Thousands of feet in use have proved its ¥ ’ : 
superiority. Particularly adapted for Depots, ee our full page ad in the next or last issue of American 
Mills, Factories, etc., where large and contin- Architect, or better still, write for our catalog now 
uous gets are required. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue Kewanee Water Supply Co. - - Kewanee, Ill 
214 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md 











THE L.SCHREIBER & SONS Co. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL === CINCINNATI == ORNAMENTAL IRON 


BRANCH OFFICES NEW YORK: CHICAGO - PITTSBURG: ATLANTA * NEW ORLEANS » SAN FRANCISCO>+ RICHMOND 








UNION FIBRE CO., 66 Fibre Ave., Winona, Minn, | NOT PAPENSIVE | 


Dear Sirs:—Send Samples and Specifica-— | Adds ess than 1 percent. to 


> am cost of building. 
tions (for sheathing and sound-deadener) cam paar cone 


of the new linen building felt—LINOFELT COMPANY, Distributers, 














. CINCINNATI 
‘* 38 TIMES as effective as BUILDING | 5. cies and Warehouses 
A roll PAPER.'' (Sign your name and let us prove it to you in all large cities in the U.S., 
ready for use 


Canada and Mexico. 


LINOFELT IS MADE BY THE MAKERS OF “LITH,’’ THE COLD STORAGE AND REFRIGERATOR INSULATION 
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STANLEY’S 
BALL BEARING HINGES 


In WROUGHT BRONZE and STEEL 
Never Wear Down. Never Creak. Never Require Oiling. 


The improved washer protects the balls against moisture 
and dust. For Sale by Leading Hardware Dealers. 


Attractive Literature for the asking 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. NEW YORK CHICAGO 


[Vol. XCIV.—No. 1702. 








In this case 
means 


STRONGEST 
FINEST, BEST 


PEERLESS MORTAR COLORS 


Send for color card and booklet 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1844. 





Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 








MASON SAFETY TREADS 


For Stairs, Wood, Iron, Marble or Cement, new or old 
HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS IN USE 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 


LOOMIS FILTERS 


Established 1880 
Improved System Simple and Effective 


LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO. 


Main Office: 
828 Land Title Bldg., Broad and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Boston Buffalo New York Baltimore Washington Chicago 








Lightning Rods, Weather Vanes 


Protection assured by our continuous copper con- 
ductors. Our booklet “ Flashes of Lightning” 
sent free. Also catalogue of weather vanes, etc. 


THOMAS W. JONES, 180 Front Street, 
New York 





(77 —“ DETROIT - FENESTRA’’"———\ 
Steel Metal Sash 


See our full page advertisement last week or next week in 
this paper or write to 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Detroit, Mich. 
3 


The Covert Fireplace Damper 


Provides lintel and 
throat formation com- 
plete, with damper to 
control draft. 


Send for 


Fireplace Construction” 


“Hints on 


= ve 


H. W. COVERT CO. 
~ 262 Greenwich Street, New York 














ARE YOU 


YEOMANS BROTHERS, 


New York: WM. E. QUIMBY, 3 W. 2oth St. 





San Francisco: A. C. HANNA, Monadnock Bldg. 


INTERESTED IN 


Modern Sewage Pumping Machinery 
FOR CITY BUILDINGS? 

If so, write at once for our NEW CATALOGUE “B.” 

1141 Monadnock, CHICAGO 


Just out. 


Pittsburg: N. C. DAVISON, Keenan Bidg. 
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“: METAL LATHINGS He. 




















2 THERMOSTATS 


THE MOST EFFICIENT 


THERMOSTAT 


for the automatic control of direct 
or indirect heat. Write for list of 
installations and mew catalogue. 


National Regulator Co. 
334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Office:—12 E. 42d St., N. Y. 
AGENTS: 


5 W. J. Smith, 218 Granite Bl 
“i ong! Dwyer, 317 Am, Nat’] Bank 


ae et Sy 
4 * 


= SIMPLICITY Gam 





; St. Louis; John J. 

ldg., St. Paul; W. J. 
Gawthrop, 3434 W. 36th Ave., Denver; Machinery 
and Electric Co., Los Angeles. Cal.; Atmospheric 
Steam Heating Co., London, Eng 


SENSITIVENESS Gaal 

















August 5, 1908.] 











Grosvenor Residence, Swampscott, Mass. E. J. Lewis, Boston, Architect 


One-third greater heating economy means one-third 
greater comfort at the same heating expense. 


When you specify 


NEPONSET 


WATERPROOF SHEATHING PAPER 
in preference to rosin-sized papers or tarred felt, you are providing 
your client with the most effective sheathing made. You are 
also assuring him of the most habitable 
house his expenditure allows. 





Specify Neponset for your own and your 
client’s sake. Itis for sale everywhere. 


F. W. BIRD @& SON 
Established 1817 


East Walpole, Mass. 











The American Architect 


and Building News. 




















DEXTER BROTHERS 


English Shingle Stains 


are used from Maine to California. These Stains are made of the 
very best English ground colors. Scrupulous care and special 
attention to small details mark every process incident to their 
making. They retain their brightness and full, strong color long 
after other stains have faded and turned black They do not wash 
off. They are a splendid preservative. They do not mildew. 
They have no offensive odor and are non-poisonous. Write for 
samples and particulars. 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 
103-105-107 Broad Street, Boston 


AGENTS: 
H. M. Hooker Co., 128 W. Washington St., Chicago; W.S. Hueston, 
22 E. 22d St., New York; John D.5. Potts, 218 Race St., Philadel- 
phia; F. H. McDonald, 619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids; F. T. Crowe 
& Co., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore.; Klatt- 
Hirsch & Co , 113 Front Street, San Francisco, Cal 








ORNAMENTAL 








CHICAGO & 


IRON AND BRONZE 





Bronze Railing, Musicians’ Baicony, Plaza Hotel, New York. 
H. J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 


The Winslow Bros. Company 


NEW YORK 
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NEW ORLEANS SHOW ROOMS 


Standard” 


“Green and Gold” Label Plumbing Fixtures 
Are Sold by First-class Plumbers 
in Every Town and City in the Country 













ba 


LOUISVILLE SHOW ROOMS Riz CLEVELAND SHOW ROOMS 








The magnitude of our organization is alone sufficient 
testimony of the superiority of “Standard” “Green and Saal = hal 
Gold” Guarantee Label Plumbing Fixtures. It is self- eas? 








_ evident that no such organization could be created oat Gx 
SHOW ROOMS and maintained without supremacy of quality as a basis. SHOW ROOMS 





When specifying the plumbing equipment Our 100-page book, “ MODERN 
for your client you should insist that BATHROOMS,” contains invaluable 
ey ae oye arate, Green information on the planning and ar- 
0 a enuine “Standard” : 
Fixtures are the most durable equipment rangement of 0 or. " “A “a 
procurable at any price. This “Stasdand” most complete and beautifu booklet 
label denotes the genuine “Standard” ever issued on this subject. We 
equipment. It is, therefore, a protec- will mail it to you free. Send for 
tion you cannot afford to be without. a copy today and keep it on file. 





Standard Sanitary foo. - - - PITTSBURGH, PA. U.S. A. 





NEW YORK WAREHOUSE 











DAHLSTROM PATENT 


HOLLOW SHEET METAL DOORS The 


ARE USED IN THIS BUILDING Broughton 
: Mixer 

















For Plaster, 
Cement, Lime, 
Patent Floor- 
ing, Etc. 














Ask for Circular 

















The Singer Building, New York. Ernest Flagg, Architect 


We also make COLD DRAWN MOULDINGS 


For Casings, Crown Mouldings, etc. Catal 








showing numerous designs sent upon application W I : LI A M D. D U N N I N G 
DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 231 W. WATER STREET. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 























